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Y : Our Supreme Act of Faith 


ig 7-/ F some one says that we can not demonstrate immortal- 
a6 ity, we grant that to start with. “We do not believe 
in immortality,” said Martineau, “because we can prove 
it, but we try to prove it because we can not help believing it.” 
That attitude is familiar in science as it is in religion. Some 
things in science we believe because we can positively demonstrate 
YW) |= them. But toward some others, not capable of complete demon- 
stration, like the universal sway of the conservation of energy or 
the uniformity of law, we keep pushing out our proof as far as 
we can reach, because we can not make sense of the world with- 
out believing them. So in religion there are two kinds of truth. 
The power of prayer to stabilize and strengthen the inward life 
of man—that can be demonstrated. But immortality is not like 
that. Unless you accept spiritualism you can not prove immor- 
tality. But from man’s first groping endeavors to find meaning 
in life he has tirelessly tried to prove it because he could not help 
believing it. Without it human life is ultimately shadowed and 
undone with a sense of. unutterable irrationality and futility. 
As John Fiske said, “I believe in the immortality of the soul as 
a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, in “Adventurous Religion.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
Oroduction through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
meed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, April 4. Those present were, 
Messrs. Hoyt, Merrick, McIntire, Titus, 
Conklin, Bissell, Raspe, Attwood, Paige, 
Stevens, Brush, Tenney, W. S. Perkins, 
Torsleff, Marshall, van Schaick, Ayres, 
Spear, Peters, Huntley, Perdelwitz, Noble, 
Miss Cushing, Miss Shedd, Miss Slaughter, 
Miss MacDonald, Mrs. Meyer, Mrs. 
Chamberlain. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Hadley Dr. Conklin presided. The 
speaker of the morning was the Rev. 
John H. Quint, D. D., of the Congrega- 
tional church, Chelsea, Mass. 

“We are using the Lenten season,” 
said Dr. Quint, “much more than we 
used to. We do not now leave Holy Week 
exclusively to the Roman Catholics and 
the Episcopalians. We are finding in the 
Lenten season some values that are worth 
while. I am taking as my subject this 
morning “The Life within Our Lives’— 
the life of God most perfectly mediated to 
us through the life of Jesus Christ, the 
life which has written itself indelibly into 
the life of the world. Whether it be in art 
or music or literature, in history, morals 
or spiritual relations, we inevitably meet 
the inescapable Christ. When we are at 
our best it is when we have within us the 
most of the mind and the heart and the 
spirit that was in Jesus Christ. It is 
necessary that we be spiritually receptive. 
Since he said of himself ‘I come not to be 
ministered unto but to minister,’ we ought 
to let him minister of himself to us. The 
disciples absorbed his spirit. It ought to 
be the same with us to-day. The degree 
to which we let our Master minister to 
our lives is more important than what 
we do ministering to others in his name, 
because what he does for us is the cause 


and what we do ministering to others is 
the consequence, and the cause is indis- 
pensable. 

“The gramophone is a useless bit of 
lumber unless it is supplied with a record 
on which something has been recorded. 
Before anything can be given out some- 
thing must first be received. This is just. 
as true in spiritual law as in natural law. 
Paul said, ‘Christ liveth in me.’ He meant. 
that his whole soul felt the influx of a life 
outside of and above him and yet coming 
into and possessing him. He felt that. 
Christ’s consciousness was manifesting 
itself through his consciousness. We of 
the lesser spiritual breeds could not make 
such a declaration, and yet, unless we 
have something of the same experience: 
I do not think that we can do worth while 
moral or spiritual service in the world. 

“T have been asked recently what kind 
of minister is needed in the church to-day. 
Sometimes it seems as if the need were for 
a composite of a play actor, moving picture 
director, advertising manager and finan- 
cial expert. But in truth these qualities. 
are of no value unless they are expressions 
of the deep and divine life of the spirit. 

“An old classmate of mine who is now 
a professor of history looked me up the 
other day and in the course of the con- 
versation asked what I was preaching 
nowadays. Before I could answer he said 
of his own accord, ‘There is only one thing 
worth preaching to-day, and that is love.’ 
That seemed like an extreme statement 
from him, but it was true, for without 
love nothing is worth preaching. Jesus. 
Christ has an understanding mind and a 
loving heart full of infinite compassion- 
We call the New Testament inspired. Of 
course it is inspired—by the supreme 
spiritual experience of insight and love.” 


Mohawk Valley Pilgrimage Service 


At a recent meeting of the ministers of 
the Mohawk Valley (N. Y.), plans were 
made for a series of Pilgrimage Meetings 
to the smaller churches and to some that 
have not been opened for services fo: 
several years. The first of these meetings 
was held in the Mohawk church, which 
has not enjoyed an active career for more 
than ten years, on Sunday afternoon, April 
8. The furnace had been repaired and put 
in condition to use, the Herkimer ladies 
had cleaned and dusted the interior and 
the yard at the front and sides had been 
made neat and tidy. The weather man 
gave us a beautiful day, and, thanks to 
the automobile, friends gathered from Fort 
Plain, Little Falls, Dolgeville, Herkimer, 
Middleville, Newport, Mohawk and Ilion. 
One hundred and three were present by 
actual count. Rev. Seth R. Brooks of 
Little Falls had charge of the service, 
Rey. Harriet E. Druley, assistant at Her- 
kimer, Middleville and Newport, read the 


Scripture lesson and Rev. W. H. Skeels 
preached the sermon. The Little Falls 
quartette furnished the music and flowers 
were provided by Mrs. Wm. Brennan of 
Mohawk. 

The Mohawk church, built in 1851, was. 
one of the early churches of the Mohawk 
Valley and the parent of the Herkimer 
church. The service there on April 3 will 
long be remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to be present. It was a 
source of inspiration both from a denomi- 
national standpoint and from the stand- 
point of Christian service. Mr. Skeels in 
his sermon made a strong plea for the 
spirit of Christian brotherhood among 
churches and individuals. Many persons 
were present who had attended this church 
as children. 

The next Pilgrimage service will be 
held in the Cedarville church April 24 at 
4p.m. This church will have been built 
100 years in 1829. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


GO ON WITH CONFIDENCE 

N all probability nobody will‘ prove immortality 
during our life time. With our present ways 
and means, it is not susceptible of proof. A few 
Spiritualists believe otherwise, and we respect their 
beliefs, but they do not convince us. Equally true is 
it that nobody probably during our life time will 
disprove immortality. It is fashionable in some 
circles just now to act as if somebody or other had given 
a deadly blow to the idea that there is life after death. 
Nothing of the kind has happened. The whole thing 
is an open question. As respectable citizens in the 
world of the intellect we are free to believe that there 

is a life after this life, or to disbelieve it. 


For ourselves, we find it more rational to believe ~ 


than to disbelieve. 

Admitting freely that the how and the where 
greatly puzzle us when we come to consider them, we 
reassure ourselves with the reflection that the uni- 
verse indisputably exists, and yet the questions as 
to how it started, or what started it, or who started 
the what, are just as baffling as the questions about 
immortality. 

Because we can not see how a thing can be is no 
proof to a thoughtful man that it can not be. 

Paint the difficulties of belief as black as we may, 
it still remains true that the difficulties of unbelief 
make a still blacker record. 

The intimations that we have of immortality, 
the conviction that there is an Unseen Power with 
whom we hold communion, the life of Jesus Christ, 
his own certainty, the millions who have lived since 
his day and who have “departed this life in faith and 
trust’”’—all give us confidence. 

To be fair to atheism and materialism we do not 
need to over value them. Analyzed, they are rather 
impotent systems of thought. 

The way of faith is not a way for which we need 
apologize. 

* * 


CHRISTIANS BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 
N Washington another representative Christian 
church, symbolic of the faith of a great company 
of Disciples, is about to be erected. “The Na- 
tional City Christian Church Corporation” has been 
formed, with five local trustees and ten trustees 
representing the denomination at large. 
On April 27 two hundred prominent laymen and 


clergymen representing the Brotherhood of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ will visit Washington to view the site 
of the new “National City Christian Church.” The 
campaign for the money necessary, $1,750,000, will 
be begun at that time. With sublime confidence, the 
committee has set the date for the dedication of the 
completed building in May, 1930, when the Pentecostal 
convention of the Disciples will be held in Washing- 
ton. The local church especially back of the project 
is the Vermont Avenue Christian Church, to which 
Garfield belonged, which Frederick D. Power served 
for a generation, and of which the talented Earl 
Wilfley is now pastor. 

These Christians have our good wishes. Years 
ago their ministers’ meeting opened its doors to our 
Universalist pastor. They have grown steadily in 
the esteem of the people of Washington. And our 
Washington Universalists feel happy to have such a 
body take the beautiful terrace on Massachusetts 
Avneue overlooking Thomas Circle where their own 
minister lived for over fourteen years. 

More and more apparent is it to Christians of 
every name that there is a unique opportunity to make 
the faith known in Washington. For weal or woe 
what is done there, both well and ill, is done in the 
sight of all men, and reports of it are carried to the 
ends of the earth. 


* * 


DR. SPEIGHT GOES TO DARTMOUTH 


HE deep interest taken in the resignation of Dr. 
Speight as minister of King’s Chapel indicates 
the large place which he has made for himself 

in Boston during the past six years. King’s Chapel, 
absolutely unique among churches, has been making 
a new and unique contribution to religion—a noble 
monument to the history of the past, it has been writ- 
ing another chapter in the history of to-day. 

It is no wonder that the wardens, the vestrymen 
and the parishioners of King’s Chapel have been 
bringing pressure to bear on Dr. Speight to induce 
him to reconsider, or that clergymen of other churches 
and citizens generally have joined in a strong expres- 
sion of hope that he would remain in Boston. 

A loyal Unitarian, Dr. Speight has been first of all 
a Christian. He has seen clearly the great funda- 
mentals which unite all Christian bodies, and by pre- 
cept and example he has taught them. To King’s 
Chapel day after day all through the winter months 
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have come the leaders of thought in almost every 
Protestant Church, and the worshipers have not found 
it easy from the standpoint of doctrine to tell one 
from another. A great faith in the essentials of Jesus 
has bound all together. A few people have criticized 
Dr. Speight for not being more sectarian, but a 
generation which has grown impatient of sectarianism 
now rises up and calls him blessed. 

As to what we would have advised him if we had 
been asked, we should have found it difficult to say. 

Dartmouth. College, which calls him, was estab- 
lished on a foundation of religious liberty and toler- 
ance_as far back as 1786. No man, said the original 
compact in substance, should be kept out of the faculty 
because his religious views were different from the 
views of a majority of the trustees. And to-day the 
best traditions of Dartmouth for brains, courage, 
tolerance, public service, are incarnated in President 
Hopkins. 

To have the chance to teach philosophy day after 
day to seventy-five or a hundred men who are to be 
leaders perhaps in their respective communities, 
furnishes an opportunity not second even to King’s 
Chapel as an avenue of service. 

We have an especial feeling of admiration and 
affection for King’s Chapel, but we are glad to see 
Dr. Speight accept this call. 

His acceptance of the invitation to join the staff 
of the Christian Leader is not affected by this new 


connection. 
* * 


A COUNTER REVOLUTION 


N MEMORIAM appears in the papers of Massa- 
chusetts every week, and beneath this heading is 
put the statement that ‘the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts mourns the passing of the following 
citizens reported during the week ending... as 
having lost their lives in automobile accidents. .. . 
Pedestrians, old and young, as usual are the victims. 
Motorists slew down when approaching children and 
old people and stop if they seem confused. The bur- 
den is on you to avoid hitting them. Their lives are 
worth more than a few minutes of your time.” 

An unusually pathetic interest attached to this 
notice recently, for on the list was the name of the 
beloved grandchild of the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
whose name is signed to it. 

Little Mary Duggan’s name also will be on the 
next list, for the morning papers tell the story of how 
Mary, aged five, attempting to cross the street near 
her home in Dorchester to buy candy, was run down 
and killed. 

All winter the child has been sick and only in the 
last few days has she been well enough to play, and 
she was experiencing joy to the full, “going to buy 
candy,”’ when her life was snuffed out. 

The Massachusetts Safety Council has just com- 
pleted a study of non-fatal highway accidents in 
Boston during the first twenty-seven days of March. 
Of 300 persons injured by motor vehicles only seventy 
were occupants of motor cars. The other 230 were 
pedestrians. Ninety-six were children and fifty-two 
were six years of age or younger. Thirty were from 
fifty-five to eighty. 


A revolution has come, making our streets dan- 
gerous for everybody, but especially dangerous for 
old folks, sick folks and the children. Without due 
process of law and for no crime whatever we have 
deprived large groups of our citizens of liberty, vir- 
tually confining them to their homes. The infirm 
are no longer free to seek the medical help they need, | 
for the doctor may live across the boulevard. The 
inalienable right of children to play we have taken 
away. But signs are multiplying that a counter revo- 
lution is on the way. ¢ 

Boston papers now are seriously urging applica- 
tion of strict police control to the movements of 
pedestrians as well as vehicles. The old ery, “You 
can’t.do that here, Boston is entirely different,’’ seems. 
to be losing its force. The highly individualistic sons 
of the Puritans seem to be sensing the fact that what. 
has happened to little Mary Duggan may happen to. 
their little ones almost any hour. 

Few of the many thousands who surge daily 
through Boston streets would fail to snatch back a. 
child from the curb if they had a chance, or even risk 
their lives to save life. But up till now they have not. 
realized that giving up their right to cross streets when 
and where they please might save life just as surely as. 
dashing into traffic to pick up a child. 

Drastic evils demand drastic remedies. Our duty 
is to help on the counter revolution and drive death. 
out of our streets. All the ways in which this may be 
done we do not know. Nobody knows yet. The 
starting point is for good citizens to resolve that it 
must be done, and to realize that here as always the 
individual is the pivot of reform. 


* * 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND TENT CATERPIL- 
LARS 
VER three hundred million egg clusters of the 
tent caterpillar were gathered and destroyed 
recently by boys and girls of New England as 
a result of a contest staged by Thornton W. Burgess, 
who delivers weekly nature talks over the radio 
Wednesdays at 7.30 p. m., through WBZ of Spring- 
field and Boston. These listeners in on the radio 
make up the Radio Nature League, and they have 
shown that they can do something besides listening. 
These eggs, taking the minimum number found in a 
cluster, would have grown into caterpillars which 
two by two would have made a procession clear across 
the United States and some hundreds of miles into 
the Pacific. Timothy Golden, who won the first 
prize, collected 20,450 egg clusters. 

The economic value of this work is enormous. 
The tent caterpillar is one of the scourges of man- 
kind. Utility and beauty both have been served 
by these boys and girls. 

Far more important for the country, however, is. 
the training of these children in good citizenship. 
Very early they are having impressed upon their 
minds the fact that the general welfare is up to them. 
That school falls far short of doing its duty that does 
not implant the idea that matters like keeping streets 
clean and protecting the bushes and flowers in the 
parks belong to all of us. Once get that idea into a 
child’s mind and life is made a different thing for him. 
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Probably most important of all is the truth which 
such a contest drives home, that through volunteer 
collective action alone will essential reforms be made. 
Leaders can not effect changes alone. Laws amount 
to little in the face of hostile public opinion. We know 
enough now about tuberculosis to banish it forever 
from the world, if we would apply what we know. 
When grown up children unite to put into effect their 
knowledge the thing will be done. 

And this kind of faith in the world as worth while, 
and in work that makes it more happy and beautiful, 
lies close to the heart of religion. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


O state paper circulates more widely than the 
Empire State Universalist. No editor is more 
generally trusted and respected than Dr. G. 

Delbert Walker, State Superintendent, who is editor 
of this publication. He gives the whole thing here 
in a nutshell: 


Universalists and Congregationalists 


It is with deep interest that we have read the 
comments of various religious and secular journals on 
the report from the joint committee of Universalists 
and Congregationalists which has to do with a possible 
new working alignment of the two. 

We shall be glad to publish in the Empire State 
Universalist letters and opinions of our people on this 
most vital theme. 

The whole matter will come up at our General 
Convention at Hartford for final action next October. 
It is something which may and probably will affect us 
all in a very real way. We ought to have full and free 
consideration of what it is proposed to do. 

As far as the editor’s attitude is concerned, he is 
committed and is unqualifiedly in favor of the adop- 
tion by our General Convention of the report prepared 
by the committee. He believes that in many ways 
this report will go down in Protestant history as marking 
a cross road in church relationship. It is a far reaching 
step. Although we had absolutely nothing to do with 
writing it, that statement which says, ‘““We believe that 
the basis of vital Christian unity is a common accept- 
ance of Christianity as primarily a way of life,’’ has the 
true prophetic ring. We will hear more about this some 
day. 

The basis of Christian unity in days gone by (or 
possibly we should say Christian division) has been that 
of a theological declaration. To say that it is some- 
thing entirely different may well mark the turning 
point in the religious life of Protestant denominations.— 
Empire State Universalist. 

pe ee 


SACCO AND VANZETTI 


GAIN Sacco and Vanzetti, convicted murderers, 
have been denied a new trial and sentenced 
to death. Again newspapers throughout the 

country and in Europe comment pro and con. 

Among the most fair-minded, competent lawyers 
of Massachusetts we find a consensus of opinion that 
these men have had a fair trial, are undoubtedly 
guilty and under the laws as they stand ought to 

die. 
; Among the newspapers of the country outside 
of Massachusetts we find the feeling generally ex- 
pressed that Massachusetts herself is on trial in this 
matter, and that there is doubt enough about the 


soundness of the verdict to justify intervention by 
the Governor. 

We are informed that a group of citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, made up of some 
of its most conservative sons, have quietly begged 
the Governor to commute the sentence or pardon the 
men. 
What we have wanted to see is a new trial with 
study of the alleged new evidence. 

If that is impossible we hope that the Governor 
will at least stop the execution. 

The contention made in some of the letters we 
have received that editors have no right to express 
an opinion is inadmissible. 

To invoke exercise of constitutional powers of 
an executive shows as great respect for law and order 
as acceptance of the verdict of a court. 


* * 


THE PREFERRED LIST 


UR worst troubles are ended. “The Preferred 
List”’ has reached us. ‘We specialize,’ says — 
this altruistic public service corporation (char- 

tered under the laws of the state of Pennsylvania), 
‘in preparing Chautauqua and Lyceum Lectures, 
Addresses, Papers, Business Addresses, Social Ad- 
dresses, Patriotic Addresses, Educational Addresses, 
Fraternal Addresses, Addresses of Welcome, in fact 
speeches for all occasions.” 


“For Busy Pastors,” says the circular. ‘In- 


telligently prepared, forcefully illustrated, judiciously 


selected.’””’ Premiums with every five dollar order. 
See list. 

The list of topics is what catches our eye: “Look- 
ing Forward,” “Our Flag,” “Workers or Shirkers,’’ 
“Helping Each Other,” “America the Queen of 
Nations,” ““Meanness or Greenness,”’ and so on through 
one hundred and seventy-one numbers. 

The charge is ‘‘only three dollars a thousand 
words, approximate twelve minutes in delivery.’ 
“Regular Chautauqua lectures $15.00. Two for 
$25.00.” 

The only drawback is that in large capital letters 
we are told, “Cash should accompany all orders.” 
But we note further that if we are hard up we can buy 
outlines instead of the finished product at a great 
reduction—“Convenient Outlines,’ ‘Preferred Out- 
lines,” ‘Special Outlines,” “Funeral Outlines,” ‘‘Re- 
vival Outlines,” and ‘““Emergency Outlines.” 

“Emergency Outlines” makes the greatest appeal. 
Well do we recall those dread hours when we have 
been approaching some engagement with no “emer- 
gency outline” in the house. 

Time fails us to tell of all the resources of this 
wonderful business. “One Hundred Short Snappy 
Stunts for Our Programs,” a book of “Jolly Jokes,” 
“Happy Hits for All Occasions.”’ (Only 50 cents.) 

All of this service is advertised as “‘strictly con- 
fidential.”’ 

It seems to us that here is the way out for churches, 
for ministers, for lost causes, for lagging programs. 
Spice, pep, snap, stunt and poetic prayers, have 
arrived to save the day. The break up of Protestant- 
ism is averted. The decline of the ministry is at an 
end. 


It was not at the opened tomb 
Where questing souls drew near; 

Nor where behind the fast-closed door 
Disciples met in fear; 

Not with the two on Emmaus’ way 
Who hung upon his word, 

Nor yet where doubting Thomas stood, 
Did Paul behold his Lord. 


Yet though unseasonably born 
To hope, and faith, and love, 
There came to him the sign of grace, 
The vision from above. 
While men with cynic doubting said, 
“How can these things be true?” 
Paul knew if Jesus were alive 
That he must see him too. 
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‘*And last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.’’—I Cor. 15:8. 


William E. Gilroy, Editor of the Congregationalist 


The vision came, we know not how; 
He saw; and heard Christ’s call. 
The proof? His life; he lived in him, 

And Jesus lived in Paul. 
No hallowed moment at a tomb 
Surpassed that glorious hour 
_. Wherein Paul died with Christ, to live 
In resurrection power. 


Thus as we gaze in faith to-day 
Across the ages dim 

Would we find faith transformed to sight 
And live anew in him. 

We shall not see as Mary saw; 
Nor yet, perchance, as Paul: 

Yet faith may make his presence real 
Where Christ is all in all. 


The Christian Church in Our Changing World’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


HAVE decided to speak this morning about the 
position and tasks of the Christian Church 
in our changing world, the responsibilities 
tw} facing those who wish to serve the cause 

sich the churches represent. 

First, I will discuss the question of the relation 
of the church to its worshipers. It is in the main 
true that this relation has been of two kinds, and 
some churches have emphasized the one, some the 
other. On the one hand, one type of church has 
offered to do for the worshiper what he presumably 
can not (and sometimes actually can not) do for him- 
self. It has absolved him from his sins, it has carried 
on before his eyes, in its various rituals, a drama of 
the spiritual life which he has felt and believed could 
impart to him some grace or power not otherwise 
available, or open to him some channels of communion 
with God not otherwise open. We know, of course, 
to what extremes this has sometimes been carried. 
In a church of this type the tendency is for the pro- 
cedure to become very important and the very words 
that are habitually used to be held sacred. If at any 
point the priest changes the customary and prescribed 
vestment, gesture or formula of prayer, the worshiper’s 
mind is jarred out of the religious mood. Of course in 
such a church the experimental exploration of prayer 
is thus discouraged, and the hallowed technique is 
exalted. The churches in which there is most danger 


*A sermon preached April 8, 1927, the Sunday after Dr. 
Speight had presented his resignation as minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, and after the Vestry had voted “that the War- 
dens and Vestry are so attached to Dr. Speight, have such con- 
fidence in him, and are so convinced of the value of his services, 
not only to King’s Chapel, but to the community at large, that 

ey feel justified in begging him to withdraw his resignation.” 


of an over-emphasis upon technique and form are 
those which are most closely linked with the past by 
the possession of historic and impressive creeds, rit- 
uals, or buildings. The harm done by such over- 
emphasis is perhaps not great for those who have had 
long association with such churches: for them the ac- 
customed ways and hallowed inheritances really are 
potent in stirring and sustaining religious feeling. 
The danger comes, however, in times of transition, 
when a large part of the world has lost the old habits 
and become unfamiliar with the old forms. At such 
times, as at the present, there is a choice before such 
churches. They may hold the affection of people 
who have not been touched by general changes; and 
they may also continue to serve those who are content 
to have religion an institutional matter, not calling 
for much thought, or effort, or daily adjustment on 
their part. That is one course that may be chosen. 
But if, instead, the church deliberately chooses to 
serve a wider circle of people who have been affected 
by the newer thought and changing experience of a 
new day, people into whose lives religion, if it comes 
at all, must come as a new discovery rather than as a 
reminiscence of childhood, then the church must 
freshly estimate its inherited forms and formulas. 
Many churches have lately chosen this course and 
are bringing their creeds and procedure and organiza- 
tion under review and gradual modification. It is 
churches willing to do that which are reaching and help- 
ing people to-day. 

On the other hand is another type of church, 
representing the prophetic rather than the priestly 
ministrations of religion. This type of church is con- 
cerned vitally with conduct, individual and social. 
It will not permit the worshiper to remain only a 
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worshiper; it tells him he must be a worker, and a 
particular kind of worker, for more hours of the day 
than he is a worshiper. It will not let him slip into a 
pew to indulge his emotions; it will not offer him a 
rest, a refuge, or an escape from life. It insists on 
trying to make him another and a better kind of man, 
in his thinking, in his dealings with himself, in his 
relations with his fellows. Here again we know there 
have been extreme degrees of emphasis. Too often this 
kind of church has kept the problems of thought and 
conduct so close to the worshiper that he has been 
unable to gain a perspective, unable to “‘see life 
steadily and see it whole.” And the church which, 
through its spokesman in the pulpit, has undertaken 
to solve for the worshiper, theoretically, all his prob- 
lems concerning his business or political duty has 
often ended by losing all influence over him. 

I have suggested two extremes. I believe that 
the difficult task before the churches to-day is that 
of meeting both of the needs which these two types 
have attempted in their different ways to meet. To 
minister to a man’s mind, perplexed and distracted by 
a thousand problems, and also to his heart, which 
yearns for assurances and faith; to speak to the con- 
sciences of men, compelling them to measure their 
personal inclinations and desires against the well- 
being of the whole community, even the brotherhood 
of man, to which they belong, and at the same time, 
through the same institution, to foster the meditative, 
mystical, undistracted communion with God—this is 
indeed a complex task. Many churches are to-day 
trying to meet this all-round ideal. Some churches, 
for example, which have been informal, almost col- 
loquial, in their manner of worship are now building 
Gothic edifices and enriching their services by dig- 
nifying their procedure and utilizing the best music. 
Other churches that have been hitherto content with 
beautiful forms inherited from the past are now 
recognizing that greater flexibility is needed, and that 
the elements of public worship may well reflect more 
closely the real needs and genuine aspirations of the 
people; some of them, indeed, exercise considerable 
freedom in the use of alternative material in the course 
of their services. This is in the hands of the clergy, 
who have been chosen, presumably, for their ability 
to lead the worship, and who are accorded a confidence 
and given a discretion similar to that enjoyed by the 
chosen executive of any great enterprise. 

If men and women who have felt the influence of 
the new life of our time and who have either never 
known or have lost interest in the older forms are to 
be brought into active association with the church, 
they must feel the reality of everything that is done 
and said in its name. Elements of worship—chants, 
psalms, and prayers—that were the best available 
several hundred years ago are not necessarily always 
the best for all occasions. The great chants of the 
church, drawn from the Hebrew psalter, great as they 
are in their capacity to express universal needs and 
feelings, were made regular parts of Christian worship 
in an age when hymns were few or unknown and 
when choirs sang to the worshipers, most of whom 
could not read. How much more hearty and stirring 
and fruitful in religious feeling is a hymn, set to suit- 
able music, sung by a whole congregation, than a chant 


which even habitual and devout worshipers so often 
allow a choir to sing to and for them! 

Flexibility in the content of worship, reality in 
all its implications, closer contact with the everyday 
needs of the worshiper—these are the present-day re- 
quirements which churches of the first type have to 
meet—churches, that is, of the kind that have clung 
to forms and to their traditional language. 

Are we then to abandon all the virtues of rever- 
ence, to cheapen and spoil lovely things by exposing 
them to all the dusty air that comes in through wide- 
open doors? Are we to seek novelty for its own sake? 
I can only answer, the real question is whether we 
trust human nature. When President Eliot urged 
an elective system in Harvard he was reproached; 
was he not throwing away all the values of sound 
classical education? Was he? And even if his ex- 
perimentation carried Harvard College for a while a 
little too far in one direction, was the harm compar- 
able with the good? Has not the devoted spirit of her 
sons shown her how to benefit by such changes and 


‘still conserve what smaller minds would have thrown 


away? At bottom the question facing all institutions 
which desire to meet new and changing conditions is 
this: Can we trust the leaders we have chosen? If we 
can, and if we put them in a position to lead, there is 
some hope of success; if we can not, no matter how 
long we try we shall not find our way. 

Of course this effort to take new conditions into 
account presupposes that the churches really should 


' make their ministrations available to as many people ~ 


as possible, consistently with loyalty to their central 
purpose; and it presupposes also that the thought of 
those who need such ministrations shall be more 
constraining than the thought of those who.have had 
them all their lives. The good shepherd in the par- 
able went out to look for the sheep that was lost, the 
one that needed him; the feelings of the safe, well- 
housed and well-cared-for ninety and nine were not 
consulted when he heard the cry of the wanderer. 
To modernize that parable, however, I am afraid it is 
ninety and nine outside the fold for every one within! 
The physician, again, was sent to the sick, to those 
who needed him, rather than to the sound. Does 
this zeal to serve others mean the pursuit of numbers 
for the sake of numbers? That would be foolish and 
futile. It means, instead, the recognition of our re- 
sponsibility to bring the inspirations of the Christian 
faith to those whose lives, without them, are beset 
by fears, by perplexities, and by sinister temptations. 

My second point relates to the situation of the 
churches with regard to each other. I have very 
definite convictions which I wish most earnestly to 
commend to you. I have more than once tried to de- 
fine them. 

The various divisions of Protestant Christianity 
have had their origin in very real differences of tem- 
perament, opinion, and method, which were of great 
moment when they actually separated men into dis- 
tinct groups. But many of these differences have 
been reduced in importance with the passing of time. 
For example, within the New England Congregational 
churches of a century ago, at a time when there was 
a new spirit in American life, in a generation that still 
remembered the birth of the nation and shared its 
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first experiments in freedom, there arose a division 
between liberal and conservative, much as a similar 
division has arisen in other communions in our own 
days of development and disturbance. Conservatives 
fastened on the liberals the name “Unitarian” as an 
opprobrious epithet. The more liberal churches were 
inevitably drawn together as a group to protect the 
interests of liberty in religious thought and to foster 
the larger thought of God. Unfortunately, as I think, 
the theological name, Unitarian, given as a reproach 
and accepted as an honorable banner, remained after 
the particular controversy between Unitarian and 
Trinitarian had disappeared. What was permanently 
valuable in the liberal movement of that day, how- 
ever, remained too—the faith that Christian fellowship 
could be, had better be, independent of creeds, that 
differences of opinion, interpretation, and adminis- 
tration, instead of separating Christians into camps, 
could be made valuable as contributions to the com- 
mon life—as St. Paul so long ago urged. That was, 
then, a new conviction and a daring one. All honor 
to the men who proclaimed it! It was a principle 
which would hold good, if valid at all, long after the 
Unitarian and the Trinitarian had ceased to dispute 
the nature of Jesus or the numerical content of the 
Godhead. What the Unitarians, as the liberals of that 
period, then proclaimed has become in very large 
measure the common conviction of Christian people 
to-day. There has come into being a great Free 
Church which transcends all sects and includes all 
names. It is as yet visible to but a few—to those who 
‘discern and welcome the common purposes which 
unite men, though they may still differ in their intel- 
lectual expression and in the practical application of 
their common faith. It is not local nor provincial. 
Throughout America, and in other lands, there are 
churches bearing many denominational labels in 
which, for example, the Bible is an open book, used 
with intelligence as well as with reverence; churches 
in which men eagerly look for new light and truth 
while they still cherish and perpetuate the best the 
past has given them; churches in which Christianity 
is held up as a way of life; churches in which fellow- 
ship and service are exalted above creedal uniformity. 
Those churches belong to different denominational 
groups, but they are nearer to each other than they 
are to many churches which bear the same denomina- 
tional names. They have seen and they serve the 
great ideal that was the permanently valuable con- 
tribution of the Unitarian movement from its earliest 
days. In some dramatic and sincere way the essential 
unity now discovered and acknowledged should be 
expressed; in that way a great service may be ren- 
dered to the church of the future. One who is heard 
and read as a spokesman of the Unitarian churches 
tells us, and tells the world, that the chief reason, if 
not the sole reason, for the existence of a Unitarian 
church is always found in its difference from all other 
churches. That is as he sees it. I see things from a 
different angle; I read the purposes of the American 
Unitarian Association, “to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure religion which in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of Jesus is summed up in 
love to God and love to man; to encourage sympathy 
and co-operation among religious liberals and to 


strengthen the churches ... for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God.” That is enough 
definition for me, and the important things, accord- 
ing to those purposes, are not differences of theology 
and belief but fellowship around a great. common 
purpose. No man who has entered into the full sig- 
nificance of those purposes can think the worse of 
another because he is of a different denomination; 
or prefer a preacher of good news merely because he 
is of the same denomination; or think it matters to 


what denomination a man belongs if he can write a 


book helpful to the religious life. He will not serve 
his denomination for its own sake but for what it can 
do to promote those purposes and to hasten the break- 
down of barriers and the day of understanding. That 
is a great cause; and groups of more or less like- 
minded people, or denominations, will be a help 
rather than a hindrance to unity when, but only when, 
they put first the things that they can all serve in 
their different ways and with mutual respect. ‘“There 
is a grander church,” said Channing, “than all par- 
ticular ones, however extensive—the Church Catholic 
or Universal, spread over all lands and one with the 
church in heaven. ... Into this church all who 
partake of the spirit of Christ are admitted and no 
one can be excluded from it but by himself.” 

But one other question will I try to touch on 
this morning: the duty of the church in our changing 
times in dealing with great moral issues that are raised 
in our social, national, and international relations. 
The reality which I have said must mark the doings 
of a church if it is to reach those who need it must 
extend to its prophetic ministry from the pulpit. 
As a people we are to-day faced with conditions 
which affect us all in subtle ways and which do tend 
to obscure our obligations as Christians. The wealth- 
ier and more powerful we become, the more good 
and the more harm we can do to the rest of the world; 
the harder it will be to keep our corporate life on high 
levels; the more shall we be in danger of suffering at 
the hands of men who care little what happens to the 
nation or to the world, to our peace or to our honor, 
if only they may enrich themselves; and the more 
widely awake and sensitive must we be to the world’s 
need for an example of integrity and disinterestedness. 
The pulpit will attract men who see this situation 
and feel its seriousness only if they are not merely 
permitted within limits but expected to speak their 
convictions “‘with malice toward none, with charity 
for all, but with firmness for the right as God gives us 
to see the right.” 

I have told you this morning of some of my most 
profound convictions in their bearing upon the task 
and duty of the church in,an age of transition; not 
because they are my own but because I believe they 
represent what is coming to be a consensus of con- 
viction among many men who at present belong to 
different groups but are finding themselves close to- 
gether in spirit. It is these big things that should 
engage the attention of earnest Christians to-day, 
each serving in his place and each busy doing his part, 
chiefly concerned that whatever that part is he shall 
do it well and let others do theirs, and all together real- 
izing the fellowship and essential unity which make 
many men of many names comrades and coworkers. 
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A Great Project in New York 
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77 pk have paid increasing attention in this 
: journal to the work of the Rev. Harry 
( | Emerson Fosdick of New York. Our 

3} news columns have told the story of his 
steady growth in reputation, our editorials have com- 
mented upon his insight and his spirit, and our book 
reviews have called attention to his far-reaching in- 
fluence by means of the printed page. This article 
is to give our readers a glimpse of his great church 
in New York. 

To hear Dr. Fosdick preach is not as simple a 
matter as it sounds. The Park Avenue Baptist 
Church at Park Avenue and 64th Street seats 650 
people. Admission is by card. Every Sunday morn- 
ing as people begin to gather before the doors this 
sign is put out: 

“Tickets for the 11 o’clock service have been issued 

up to the capacity of the auditorium. Non-ticket 

holders are welcome to seats in the main auditorium 

down stairs, where they will hear the service over the 
amplifier.” 

In fact, they get more than they are promised. 
Dr. Fosdick leaves the main service to his assistant, 
the Rev. Eugene C. Carder, and conducts the opening 
service for these strangers down stairs. Not only 
that, but it is not at all unusual for members to give 
up their pews to strangers and attend the service in 
the basement—a rather significant indication of the 
spiritual life of the parish. 

Having business in New York on a Saturday 
recently, I stayed over especially to worship with 
these people, to hear Dr. Fosdick, to get a story for 
the paper, and to see whether the high opinion I had 
formed of his power would have to be modified. 

A dear relative who is a member had given me a 
ticket, and with that I approached the church half 
an hour before service. When I was a square away 
the chimes began to play “Old Hundred,” while the 
congregation was coming in. The concert by the 
wonderful carillon continued, and by a system of 
amplifiers the sound was brought down from the 
tower to the people inside the church. 

My sister-in-law came early and called my atten- 
tion to interesting things: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
early in his seat just three pews ahead—a healthy, 
keen, friendly-looking man in the full vigor of middle 
age. His pew, like every other in the church, is filled 
up, with his wife, his fine boys, five of them, his guests. 
Often he is entertaining missionaries and their families 
from out of town. Sometimes there are business 
associates who want to hear his pastor. At any rate 
the long Rockefeller pew seating ten or twelve—two 
pews in fact—has no gaps in it. Directly ahead of 
us at the end of the pew sat a fine-looking man well 
up toward seventy, who endowed Colgate Univer- 
sity. At the end of our pew was a man who is the 
head of a great institution for the deaf. There were 
five sittings in our pew, and I had the one extra place 
for the day. People call up days ahead and consult 
one another about one extra sitting. They play the 


game squarely with the church, and notify the head 
usher when there is to be a place available. In short, 
it was quite a new and delightful thing which we 
found there—people seeking seats in a church with 
all the eagerness with which they seek seats for the 
opera, a great symphony or the theater. 

Instead of there being sixteen women to four 
men, the impression was that there were as many 
men as women. In spots there were more. In the 
Rockefeller pew the ratio was ten to one. In the 
pews ahead, where were seated a dozen or more West 
Point cadets in uniform, the ratio was about the 
same. Rows of chairs were set in wherever there was 
place, and one half of the chancel was given to the 
congregation—the choir staying on one side and 
people sitting in rows in front of the organ console. 

The opening hymn, “A Mighty Fortress is Our 
God,” sung as a processional, was most impres- 
sive, the congregation rising and singing with a free- 
dom and power which made one think of the singing 
in Scotland or Germany. Here, too, the volume of 
male voices was apparent. Dr. Carder conducted 
the simple non-liturgical service effectively, reading 
as a scripture lesson the third chapter of the Epistle 
of James which describes “how much wood is kindled 


- by so small a fire.” 


Dr. Fosdick came in as he finished and as the 
choir arose for the anthem. 

At the close of the anthem he offered a moving 
and helpful prayer. His sermon was on “The Power 
of the Tongue.”’ The text was the fourth and fifth 
verses of this same chapter of James: “Behold, the 
ships also, though they are so great and are driven by 
rough winds, are yet turned about by a very small 
rudder, whither the impulse of the steersman willeth. 
So the tongue also is a little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold how much wood is kindled by 
how small a fire.”” He spoke very rapidly, and, not 
being a fast stenographer, I can give only the heart of 
his message, and sometimes probably paraphrased. 
The silence in the crowded church while he was speak- 
ing was what reporters describe as. tense, but was 
much more spiritual than what we usually mean by 
tense. Suffice it to say that the people paid the 
strictest attention. He held them and lifted them. 
Besides being clear, orderly, thoughtful, devout— 
qualities we recognize instantly in his writings—he 
is exalted and animated. He is not theatrical or 
oratorical. Instead his speech is noble conversation. 

“We generally think of the tongue,’ he said, 
“as an agency of expression. In our text we are fac- 
ing the idea that the tongue is much more powerful. 
It not only expresses a man, it steers him. Ideas 
flow out through the tongue. Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. But James’s figure 
is also true. The tongue helps create what is in us. 
It is the ship’s rudder and steers it. 

“Words are the instruments with which we 
think, but it is just as true to say that thoughts create 
words as it is to say that words create thoughts. 
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“As one looks back and sees the amazing way in 
which speech was created, and as one sees also the way 
in which speech has controlled the destiny of nations, 
this symbol of James does not seem exaggerated. 

“The figure holds in social life to-day. Note 
how we begin to fear propaganda. 

“Who was it that said, ‘Let me write the songs 
of a nation and I care not who makes its laws?’ 
What shall we say of the man who writes the world’s 
advertisements? Multitudes who can not afford an 
automobile, hearing constantly that the world owes 
them an automobile, mortgage their house in order to 
buy one. 

“We may think of ourselves as a nation strong 
and self-controlled. Who has not seen whole nations 
set on fire by a few words? ‘Remember the Maine’— 
only three words—created an overwhelming fire 
which no nation could resist. It is to the individual 
application of this truth that I ask your attention. 

“Our lives are largely created by the words which 
we say to ourselves. Some words that we say are 
strong, dynamic, cheering. Some are debilitating, 
sap character, weaken our moral fiber. 

“How many steer their lives by weak compliance 
to popular customs! What amazing power such words 
have! Nobody likes to stand out against them. 
Words like these fly from lip to lip: ‘Every one is do- 
ing it.’ ‘It is all the rage.’ ‘Keep in the swim.’ 
Such words are dangerous in any generation, but are 
ruinous to-day, when we still are in the back wash 
of the World War. 

“There are plays you are not interested to see, 
styles you would never dream of creating, social prac- 
tises where liberty passes into license, but we hear 
“Every one is doing it,’ and our reluctance slips away. 
Marvelous is the power of that phrase. 

“My friends, there is going to be an end to this 
some day. We have faults enough, but we are not 
decadent. We can stand moral rottenness up to a 
point, and then there is a revolt like that when Charles 
the First was beheaded and Puritanism swept into 
power. 

“The men at’ Verdun who fought those memor- 
cable battles were like all the rest of us. Not all were 
heroes. There were the hero and the coward in every 
man. Every man there wanted to run away. Every 
man knew that he ought to stay. Never did General 
Petain do more for his armies than when he gave them 
the words, ‘They shall not pass.’ Saying those words 
broke down the coward and built up the hero. 

“How many people steer their lives by the skep- 
tical and disillusioned words, ‘What is the use?’ Let 
no man flatter himself that when he is talking that 
way he is talking philosophy. He is expressing a 

mood—a debilitating sub-normal mood. But such 
‘words rage like a pestilence among our youth. 

“T received a letter this past week from a girl 
in one of our universities. She said: ‘I am an idealistic 
-atheist. I am going to commit suicide.’ No one 
should start arguing with such atheism. Every psy- 
chiatrist knows that the trouble lies deep in the emo- 
tional life. She had been saying to herself for months, 
“What is the use,’ until finally she steered her life upon 
the rocks. 


“Our words affect others. Every head of a 


house can begin the day by repeating the words of 
Genesis, ‘Let there be light,’ and there will be light. 
Or he can begin the day for the family by saying, 
‘Let there be gloom,’ and there will be Stygian dark- 
ness. 

“We never have understood Jesus fully when he 
said, “The words that I speak to you—they are spirit 
and they are life.’ He meant the words that he habit- 
ually spoke: ‘I am not alone for the Father is with me.’ 
‘Fear not.’ ‘Be not afraid.’ 

“Let a man say these words over to himself and 
he will understand the mood of Paul: ‘I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me.’ He 
can appreciate Browning: 


“* “My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched.’ 


“There are also the shoddy words with which 
we deceive ourselves: ‘I can get by,’ ‘I can get past,’ 
words that create satisfaction with low standards. 

“There are students content just to pass. There 
are business men content just to hold their jobs. 
There are ministers content with half preparation 
which will enable them ‘to get by.’ 

“Be assured pride in good workmanship, being a 
part of self-respect, is an inseparable part of religion. 
Sometimes I think that the acrobats of the circus 
will rise up in judgment against us at the last day. 
Their work may not be of such a high order, but they 
can say, ‘I had a piece of work and I did it for all that 
was in it.’ 

“Then there are the defeatist words, ‘I can’t,’ 
‘I am all in.’ I do not assert that every problem in 
life can be solved by talking to oneself. There are 
things which we can not mend, but have to endure. 
But much of the best work in this world is done by 
the handicapped—men who would not go down. 

“Beethoven did not yield to deafness. Henry 
Hawkins was blinded by a hunting accident in his 
youth. ‘I made up my mind in ten minutes,’ he said, 
‘that it should not seriously affect my career.’ Though 
blinded, he became professor of political economy in 
Cambridge University, and Postmaster-General of 
England. 

“But some say: ‘I am already defeated. The 
thing has happened.’ That same thing has happened 
with some of the greatest characters of history. Their 
work failed. They did not fail. Look at Christ on 
Calvary. What a failure! He came to his own, but 
his own received him not. The multitude that ac- 
claimed him left him. Of his disciples—one betrayed 
him and one denied him. They set free a bandit 
instead of him. At last they crucified him with two 
thieves. What a colossal failure. But he was not a 
failure. 

““Ah,’ you say, ‘but I.am not like that. ITama 
moral failure.’ Was that never true in history before? 
Simon Peter began his contact with Jesus saying, 
‘Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’ 
Jesus gave him new words, ‘Follow me and I will 
make you a fisher of men.’ In every realm of creative 
life, the best work produced on earth comes from the 
redemption of failure. 

“Once a rotten ballad went the rounds of Scot- 
tish bar rooms. I couldn’t repeat it here. Robert 
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Burns had the creative genius which took that rotten 
ballad and redeemed it, and what he made of it was 
‘John Anderson my Jo John.’ If Robert Burns could 
do that, what can not Christ do? 

“Let us stop speaking to ourselves debilitating 
words. Let us speak the words of him who said, ‘My 
words are spirit and they are life.’ ”’ 

Dr. Fosdick was called to the Park Avenue Church 
immediately after he left the First Presbyterian 
Church, where he had such phenomenal success. Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, the beloved senior pastor of the 
church, engineered the business, and his joy was un- 
bounded when he succeeded. Dr. Fosdick accepted 
on three conditions: that he have his sabbatical year 
abroad as planned, that the work of the church be 
definitely centered about the needs of young people, 
especially students, and that Woelfkin remain as 
senior pastor. 

All three of these conditions have been met, and 
Dr. Fosdick came back from Europe and took up 
the active ministry last October. At the same time 
he retains the connection he has had with Union 
Theological Seminary since 1908, holding now the 
chair of practical theology. 

The new plan involves the construction of a 
beautiful new church near the many. educational in- 
stitutions which are grouped around Columbia Uni- 
versity. Charles Collens of Boston is the architect, 
and to fit himself especially for his task he went to 
France and England to make a tour of the cathedrals. 
The great Chartres Cathedral, dating back to the 
Middle Ages, furnishes the major inspiration for this 
work, and rising above the group of buildings will be 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Tower, 
375 feet high. We shall have to take another time to 
tell about the many things which are involved in these 
plans. 

Saturday afternoon before the Sunday I have de- 
scribed I stood alone in Pershing Square with a couple 
of hours for a walk. Casually I headed up Park Ave- 
nue, with no plan. Coming to the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, I went in. The church was closed, but 
the janitor took me about—everything quiet and 
peaceful after the rush of the streets. He lighted up 
the wonderful chancel window brought from one of 
the old cathedrals of Belgium, and then took me to 
the tower to see the carillon. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., gave it in memory of his mother. It consists of 
fifty-three bells and is to be moved to the new church. 
Mr. Rockefeller has ordered four more bells which will 
make the carillon “the largest in number and the 
heaviest in weight in the world.” The bells now hang- 
ing in the tower of the Park Avenue church range 
in weight from twelve pounds to fourteen tons. On 
the largest I read these words: “In loving memory 
of my mother, Laura Spelman Rockefeller, 1839-1895, 
whose gentle kindness, spirituality and steadfast 
devotion to Christ and his cause will ever be an abid- 
ing inspiration. The carillon is given by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., A. D. 1925.” 

Although the church has many wealthy men in 
its membership, they do not carry the current expense. 
Out of a membership of 650, 407 last year contributed 
to current expenses and 413 to the benevolences. 
Dr. Fosdick is making an effort to have 100 per cent 


contribute for the sake of creating “a co-operative 
sense of ownership.” He says that few things are 
more alien to the spirit of Christ than the idea that 
those of slender means are not wanted or needed. 
The budget of this church is $100,000. Dr. Fosdick 
who was offered a salary of $15,000, would consent to 
take only $5,000. That was fine, and, possibly as a 
result of it, an even finer thing has happened. The 
little group of conservatives who opposed Dr. Fos- 
dick’s coming because of his willingness to take people 
into the church without immersion, have all been won 
over—except three or four who would not stay to 
hear him. Those who let themselves get acquainted 
—heard his views from his own lips and saw the 
spirit of the man—are now his devoted friends. 

The rest of the walk up to the site of the new 
church I have no space to describe. Over Central 
Park, up past our own church where Frank Hall is 
doing so nobly, up Riverside Drive—the most ma- 
jestic thing New York has—at last I came to Grant’s 
Tomb and the matchless site for this new Students’ 
Cathedral. It has 225 feet overlooking the Hudson— 
100 feet on 122d Street and a twenty-foot passage 
through to Claremont Avenue in the rear for a clois+ 
ter to connect with the seminary. 

I looked down into the great hole for the founda- 
tions. It was not being dug in the sand. It has been 
blasted out of the solid rock of Manhattan Island. 
It looked good to me. The parable of Jesus about 


_ building on the rock came instantly to mind. It 


is that kind of bed-rock foundation for religion that 
Dr. Fosdick is laying in the lives of many an inquir- 
ing young person. Getting rid of some of the old 
shaky “infallibilities’” is not sowing the seeds of 
doubt. It is preparing for the only kind of faith which 
can stand the storm. 

* * * 


PLOWING 
Glitter of steely plowshares 
Cutting brown loam into furrows, 
Turning under the dead beauty 
Of a forgotten spring. 


Patient, even furrows, 
Looking to the wind for gusto, 
To the sun for hope and vigor, 
To the rain and dew for life. 


Listen! hear the singing 

Of the south wind in white birches; 
The mating song of the redstart; 
The sudden rain! 


Hear the concurrent chorus 
Of melodious earth-voices, 
The brown loam, the humous, 
The seed, the fruit! 


And like an echo clearly 
I hear through song and laughter 
Arias of other springs— 


The deep-toned four-four music, 
Of blossom and death and dust, 
The rhythmic four-four music 
Of old years. 
Annice Calland. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church—II 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


™—eHE reading of the Scriptures is one of the 
=| historic features of the order of worship in 
Protestant churches. It may be made a 
contribution of enduring value to both re- 
ligious education and the spirit of devotion. Too often, 
unfortunately, it is not. In the natural reaction 
from adoration of the Bible as a fetish, its rightful 
use as the classic expression of the religious spirit is 
sometimes minimized in the conduct of public worship, 
to the great loss of the teaching power of the church. 
On the other hand, a minister of literary sensitiveness 
and spiritual insight may so use the Bible as to make 
it a potent influence in the 
service. I recall the remark 
of a thoughtful and observant 
young layman that he looked 
forward to the Scripture read- 
ing as giving the keynote of 
the service and the sermon. 
Out of the general mood of 
worship there emerged the 
region of experience with 
which the sermon was to deal. 
The creating of that mood of 
expectancy, apart from a 
sense of the inspirational 
value of the Biblical utter- | 
ance itself, may well be one of 
the objectives of a minister 
who desires a “congregation” 
of worshipers rather than | 


merely an “audience.” Itcan 
be achieved when reading 
from the Bible is honored by 
careful choice, sympathetic 
interpretation, and serious 
preparation. It becomes a 
living appeal, not merely a | 
perfunctory tradition. 

The lectern in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church will 
serve to emphasize the importance of the Scripture 
lesson in public worship. It will stand on the north 
side of the chancel steps, opposite the pulpit, which 
provides for the distinctive function of preaching. 
As the accompanying picture suggests, the desk on 
which the Bible rests will stand on an entablature 
supported by two columns which accord in design 
with the aisle columns of the church. The material 
will be wood, suitably carved. It is proposed to have 
the lectern set apart as the specific memorial of some 
one of our ministers who was eminent as a student of 
the Bible and an expounder of its eternal truths. 

It is fitting that im the National Memorial 
Church, which is to represent the genius of our faith, 
the Bible should thus be accorded a distinctive place 
of honor. The pioneers of the Universalist Church 
were “Bible Universalists.” It is somewhat the fashion 
in our more enlightened day to deride the “proof- 
text” method of establishing doctrines that was 
common in their time, when the literary and historical 
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interpretation of the Bible was hardly dreamed of. 
The derision would be chastened if we perceived more 
clearly and sympathetically the spiritual insight 
that led our Universalist fathers to discriminate be- 
tween the utterances of permanent and those of pass- 
ing significance. The Winchester Profession, drafted 
in 1803, refers to the Bible as “containing a revelation 
of the character of God.” It is an illuminating state- 
ment. Without the aid of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship that has rendered it easier to make this distinc- 
tion, they were led to discriminate between the central 
truths of the Bible and the literary and historical 
forms in which they were ex- 
pressed and the gradually — 
developing stages that led to 
the higher revelation. It is 
for that that we should honor 
them. Much of their method 
can no longer be ours. We 
are not required to “recon- 
cile,” for example, an impre- 
catory Psalm with Christ’s 
dying prayer for the forgive 
ness of his crucifiers. They 
can not be reconciled, and 
the efforts to achieve the im- 
possible feat are amusing in- 
tellectual acrobatics. Never- 
theless, our amusement at the 
rather grotesque endeavor, 
necessitated by the prevailing 
literalism of the times, ought 
not to obscure this prophetic 
fact, that such a controver- 
sialist as Hosea Ballou, for 
example, would hold up the 
prayer rather than the im- 
precation as the standard by 
which the meaning of the 
Bible should be judged. 

Speaking of Ballou, Iam 
reminded of the gracious tribute paid him by John 
Chadwick, in his Life of Channing, Ballou’s great 
Unitarian contemporary: 

“Ballou was not a learned man, not an educated 
man, but he knew his one book, the Bible, as well as 
any man could who knew no other. He was a great 
preacher and he was a greater soul. It was not by 
exegesis but by humanity that he prevailed. He 
warmed the heart of the Eternal, as the Calvinists 
had made Him, at his own loving heart. We can not 
honor him too much.” 

It is the memory of such Bible Universalists that 
we would enshrine in the National Memorial Church, 
men who found it containing a revelation of God 
when they read it in the light of their God-given 
reason and conscience. 

We have the aid of a scholarship that dissipates 
the difficulties of interpretation that harassed them. 
The greater the obligation resting on_us tojfind in the 
Bible what they found. 
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The First Shot 


ATED midway between New York and 
Boston on the main line of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, is the 
Capital of Connecticut and the insurance 
center of America. With a population of 175,000 
according to authoritative estimate, and in the midst 
of a trading locality numbering 350,000, Hartford is 
one of the richest cities per capita in the United States. 

Forty insurance companies have their home 
oftices here. The combined assets are $1,509,247,923, 
the premium income for 1926 was $552,803,498, and 
since insurance was first written in Hartford local 
companies have paid $3,476,443,791 to policy-holders 
or beneficiaries. Much of the city’s architectural 
beauty comes from fine granite or marble insurance 
buildings. The Travelers’ building has the highest 
tower in New England, rising 527 feet above the street. 

Hartford is the home of the two largest type- 
writer factories in the world—the Underwood and 
the Royal. It is also the home of the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, makers of auto- 
matic pistols and Browning machine-guns. Small 
tools, drop forgings, machine screws, electric appli- 
ances and special machinery are the other leading 
products of its plants. 
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About Hartford 


The city is governed by a board of aldermen, 
several commissions and a board of education. It 
contains twenty-four public and parochial schools. 
There are also Trinity College, the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and St. Thomas’s Seminary within 
its borders. It has fourteen discount and four mutual 
banks with total resources of approximately $260,000,- 
000. Two daily newspapers are published. 

Few cities contain so many historical and literary 
points of interest. Among these are the site of the 
Charter Oak, where was hidden the colony’s charter 
to preserve it from the governor owing allegiance to 
James IJ, the homes of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner, and the 
magnificent memorial to his father erected by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan of New York. 

Hartford has more than twenty parks, com- 
prising in all 1,335 acres. Elizabeth Park contains 
what the American Rose Society declares to be the 
most beautiful garden in America, representing 10,900 
plants and 275 varieties. There are also the State 
Capitol, the State Library, the State Armory and 
numerous monuments and memorials. Spanning the 
Connecticut River is one of the finest stone bridges 
in the world, costing, with its approaches, $3,000,000. 


Our Prayers Together 


The Church Triumphant-* 


Holy is the true Light, and passing wonderful, 
lending radiance to them that endured in the heat of 
the conflict; from Christ they inherit a home of un- 
fading splendor, wherein they rejoice with gladness 
evermore. 

Alleluia; Holy is the true light. Amen. 


Let us lift up our hearts unto the Almighty and 
Everlasting God, who lives in all pure and gracious 
souls. 

Alleluia Amen. 


We praise Thee, O God, and bless Thy Holy 
Name, for all who have witnessed a good confession; 
martyrs, patriarchs, prophets, apostles; the wise of 
every land‘and age, all teachers of mankind, and for all 
who have resisted falsehood and wrong unto suffering 
or death. 

We praise Thee, O God, and bless Thy Holy Name. 


For all who have labored and suffered for free- 
dom, good government, and the sanctity of the home, 
for all who have sought to bless men by their sacrifice 

*Reprinted from “Acts of Devotion,” the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. An all-inclusive collection. It contains prayers 
for the whole and the sick, for the happy and the wretched, 
prayers for those who approach God by the narrow paths of 
aspiring thought and speculation as well as for those who love 
better the more direct approach of child-like trust. Every pro- 
fession, race and sect will find it has received recognition. Be- 
cause of its remarkable combination of noble examples of old 
liturgies and prayers through which the new social consciousness 
of the world finds expression, we regard this as a very great con- 
tribution to the literature of devotion. Price 60 cents. 


and service, and for all who have given their lives for 
their country. : 
We praise Thee, O God, and bless Thy Holy Name. 


For those who have been true and brave in all 
times and places, and who in the world’s common 
ways have lived upright and helpful lives. 

We praise Thee, O God, and bless Thy Holy Name. 


For friends and kinsfolk now ministering in the 
spiritual world, whose faces we see no more, but 
whose love is with us forever, 

We praise Thee, O God, and bless Thy Holy Name. 


That wemay hold them in continual remembrance, 
ever think of them as with Thee, and be sure that, if 
we prepare ourselves to follow them in their upward 
way, where they are there we may be also. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, O God. 


In the communion of the Holy Spirit; with our be- 
loved who dwell in Thy presence and peace; we who 
still fight and endure on earth ascribe thanksgiving, 
glory, honor and power unto Thee. 

O Lord our God, world without end. 


O King, eternal, immortal, invisible, who in the 
righteousness of Thy saints hast given us an example 
of godly life, and in their blessedness a glorious pledge 
of the hope of our ealling, we beseech Thee that, being 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
we may run with patience the race that is set before 
us, and with them receive the crown of glory that 
fadeth not away. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Amen. 
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Founders’ Day Address at Dean Academy’ 


Richard Eddy Sykes 


SIHE purpose of this day is to recall the lives, 
the spirit, deeds and services of the men 
who made this institution possible. This, 
eet} | apprehend, is done not simply to honor 
these men, for they are beyond either our praise or 
censure, but chiefly for the purpose of awakening in 
the minds of the students and others a kindred spirit, 
stimulating those fine qualities of mind and heart, 
so that each succeeding generation will manifest 
similar qualities and make like contribution in ideals 
and material gifts. It is especially appropriate dur- 
ing this month to speak of distinguished men, be- 
cause we celebrate the births of the Father and the 
Saviour of our country, two men recognized around 
the world for their great wisdom, statesmanship, pa- 
tience, fortitude and unselfish devotion. To familiar- 
ize ourselves with the lives and the spirit of these 
men, and all others who have conspicuously shared 
their spirit and ideals, will keep brightly burning on 
the altar the fires of true patriotism. 

The esteem in which people are held, and their 
success in life, are very largely determined by the 
contribution which they make to their fellow men, 
and the spirit with which they make that contribu- 
tion; in other words, by what they give, even more 
than by what they receive. The founders of this in- 
stitution at first by their own diligence became con- 
spicuous by their acquirements, both mental and 
material, but what makes their names to-day written 
high on the roll of honor of this institution is the un- 
selfish use of their gifts, ideals and attainments in 
founding this academy. In turn Dean Academy, like 
all other institutions of learning, is held in high esteem 
for the contribution it makes and the service it renders 
to succeeding generations of youth who are educated 
within these walls. 

In undergraduate days the faculty is apt to 
measure the success of the student, and the student 
measures his own success, by what he acquires, or 
by what he gets, by his academic grades, his standing 
among the students, his extra-curricular activities, 
which bring to him honor among his associates. 
Therefore, the student naturally strives for these 
things which in the eyes of his teachers and class- 
mates bring him personal distinction. But, even in 
school days, we discover the value of having a right 
proportion between self-assertion and self-effacement. 
The person who is always seeking to advance him- 
self, and is too aggressive and pushing in his efforts 
to do so, becomes offensive, and his very efforts to 
advance himself defeat that purpose. On the other 
hand, a man who is too self-effacing and retiring may 
be overlooked and fail to do what he is capable of 
doing and to attain the high honors which would 
be gladly bestowed did he reach out his hand to grasp 
them. When young people sever their connections 
with the schools, and enter active life, they soon dis- 


*From the Founders’ Day Address at Dean Academy, 
Friday, Feb. 18, given by the president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Topic, “Why Founders’ Day?” 


cover that one’s success is measured by what one 
gives rather than by what he gets. 

It happens that only yesterday educators the 
world over celebrated the death of Pestalozzi. The 
sentence written on one of the monuments erected 
to him and which expresses the spirit of his consecrated 
life is this: “‘All for others, nothing for himself.’’ 

As illustrations of men who are held in esteem 
for what they are and what they have done, I would 
briefly recall the careers of a few, who perhaps may 
be known to you. In 1873 there came to St. Lawrence 
University a young man from Maine whose name 
was George Hamilton. I was then a small boy about 
the campus. By the beauty, unselfishness and ardor 
of his life, this young man made a deep impression 
upon me, as upon the student body and faculty. 
He graduated in 1877 and became a minister of the 
Gospel. Many years passed in which I saw him only 
at intervals. Then over twenty years ago he became 
my immediate neighbor in a parish in Everett, Mass., 
over which he presided for twenty years. His life in 
the highest degree illustrated the spirit and the teach- 
ings of the parable of the Good Samaritan. All that 
he was and all that he had he gave freely to those 
about him whose needs were the greatest. His life 
disarmed all critics and won the people by its purity 
and unselfishness. A friend and a helper of all the 
people, his success was measured by what he was, 
and what he gave, and the spirit of his life. 

I am often impressed that the place where the 
immigrants land has been the starting point of many 
careers that have been of exceeding value to man- 
kind. Let me mention two. Dr. George A. Gordon 
of Boston was born in Scotland in 1853. He came, a 
poor boy, to America in 1871. For some time he 
worked doing the hardest manual labor. Subsequent- 
ly, he entered and was graduated from Bangor Theo- 
logical School. Afterward he went to Harvard and 
graduated from there in 1881 with the degree of B. A. 
After two minor pastorates covering a period of eight 
years, he was by the advice and counsel of President 
Ehot of Harvard called to the famous Old South 
Church of Boston, the most prominent pulpit in New 
England, and one of the most prominent in the United 
States. He has recently resigned after a pastorate of 
forty-three years. Here is an illustration of a man 
who from the humblest beginnings has made the most 
of the opportunities America affords, and reached 
the very pinnacle of power and fame, for his pulpit 
in New England is a throne of power. Last year he 
gave to the world the story of his life, which was per- 
haps the most helpful and stimulating autobiography 
of the year. His success has been determined by the 
contribution that he has made to life and the spirit 
in which he made it. Another whom I would mention 
is David Sarnoff. Born in Russia in 1891, he was 
brought to the United States at the age of six years, 
educated in the public schools and graduated from 
Pratt Institute in the engineering course. He began 
his career in the most humble way, and very early 
entered the employ of the Marconi Telegraph Com- 
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pany, and continued there as operator, wireless 
operator, operator on ships that sailed the Arctic 
ice fields, and to-day is the vice-president and general 
manager of the Radio Corporation of America. He 
is one of the most prominent, influential and highly 
esteemed men in the scientific world to-day, and is 
still a young man. The story of his life is thrilling 
and inspiring. And his success is measured by what 
he has done for his fellow men and the fine spirit of 
his life. 

When I first became a resident of the city of 
Malden, Massachusetts, there was a young man in 
the city familiarly known as ‘“‘Allie’” Fuller. He was 
educated in the schools of Malden, and later at Bur- 
dett Business College at Lynn. 
worked at the Boston Rubber Shoe Company in Mal- 
den ten hours a day for $7.50 a week. In the evenings 
during that time he repaired and sold bicycles, build- 
ing with his own hands a bicycle store in Malden, 
and later opening another similar store in Columbus 
Avenue, Boston. From this he went into the auto- 
mobile business, and within a few years became a 
dealer in Packard cars and trucks. Through the in- 
spiring example of the late Theodore Roosevelt he 
became interested in public life, and in due time was 
elected Governor of the Commonwealth. This is 
the story of a typical American career, revealing that 
our country is the land of opportunity. Governor 
Fuller’s knowledge of those who are poor is not an 
abstract knowledge. He has never lost sympathy 
with the common life. 
dents to know the story of such a man as Governor 
Fuller. It will be a great inspiration to endeavor, 
giving assurance that faithful efforts will eventually 
be rewarded. 

I greatly prize the biography of Dean LeBaron R. 
Briggs of Harvard College. He is a fine scholar, a 
teacher of the classics and a master of English litera- 
ture, but, more than that, he is human, a man with a 
great heart and flaming enthusiasm, who took a per- 
sonal and sympathetic interest in all the students of 
the college, a fact soon discovered, and there was a 


Leaving school, he . 


It is well for struggling stu-_ 


well-worn pathway trodden by the students, leading 
to the door of his office and house. In the hearts of 
the students are written records of his untiring pa- 
tience, his boundless faith and wisdom, and the 
sympathy that has made each man his brother. Per- 
haps no man connected with the college exerted a 
finer and more abiding influence than he, chiefly be- 
cause of his unselfish and sympathetic understanding 
of young men entrusted to his care. 

It would be impossible to think of Dean Academy 
without instantly bringing to mind the name, devo- 
tion and character of its present head,.Dr. Arthur W. 
Peirce. For fifteen years he was the successful head of 
Goddard Seminary in Vermont, and for thirty years 
has held his present position. For forty-five years he 
has been molding the lives of successive generations 
of students. The reputation and influence of a school 
or college is determined in the same way, for an in- 
stitution has a composite personality made up of the 
many personalities of the men and women who have 
been teachers and administrators. The character and 
personalities of these persons when united make in 
our minds what we mean when we say Alma Mater. 

What does education here and elsewhere received 
doforyou? First, it gives you power to enjoy your own 
minds in the realm of literature, art, science, so that 
their treasures are yours. Second, it changes the cur- 
rent of your thoughts from the lower to the higher 
levels of life. Third, it gives reserve power, enabling 
you to do what those not thus trained and educated 
are unable to do. 

I am so impressed with the inspirational value 
of the reading of biographies and the stories of in- 
stitutions of learning as they are expressed in the lives 
of their founders and great educators, that it has oc- 
curred to me as an excellent thing to establish in a 
college a chair of biography. Histories of great periods 
as thus expressed in the lives of the leading and vital 
personalities are not matters alone of dates and dry 
details, but living, throbbing narrations that bring us 
into immediate touch with personalities of men of 
power, vision, wisdom and courage. 


Arrival of the Friendship Dolls in Japan 


Alice G. Rowe 


HESE Messengers of Friendship began to 
arrive in Japan during the first period of 
mourning between the death and the funeral 
of the Emperor, so there was little oppor- 
tunity for their proper reception except their formal 
welcome when some of the big consignments reached 
the ports. I began to fear that they might for this 
reason fail to receive the full amount of attention 
that they deserved, but I need not have been anxious. 
Immediately after the imperial funeral items began 
to appear in the Japanese newspapers, and plans for 
public receptions of the dolls were announced. And 
now I wish I could reach every one of you who so 
lovingly shared in the preparation of the dolls with 
this message: Your gifts are appreciated. 

The dolls were divided into lots of two or three 
hundred each, and were put on exhibition at all the 
big stores in the large cities for three days beginning 


Feb. 25. On the first day I took seven of the youngest 
of the Blackmer Home girls to see the dolls. We had 
time to visit only three of the stores, but I saw enough 
to thrill me through and through with pride at the 
accomplishment of so beautiful and altruistic an un- 
dertaking by my countrywomen, and thankfulness 
at the-way your proffer of friendship is being met by 
those who are in charge of the distribution over here, 
and joy unspeakable at the enthusiasm of the Japanese 
children and their elders over the dolls themselves. 
That evening one of the little girls came to my room 
with a letter she had written, and asked me to send it 
to some one who had sent a doll. Better than that, 
I thought, would be to send it to many of you through 
the Leader. Translated, it reads: 
To-day Mrs. Rowe took us to see the Dolls who 
were born in American and were sent to us from you so 
far, far away. The fluffy golden hair, the big round 
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eyes like grares, the rretty ruby l'ps which seem just 
about to utter wcrds! Oh! how pretty they were, every 
one of trem! I just could not tear myself away, but 
Mrs. Rowe urged us on and we said good-by to the dear 
dollies and leit the place. When I came to myself I 
found myself on the car, and Oh! I was so happy! 

Really and truly, I thank you very, very much for 
your tender, kind hearts that sent to us Japanese chil- 
dren such lovely dolls. I feel very loving toward those 
dolls who came bringing such sweet messages of friend- 
ship from your hearts to ours. 


FRIENDSHIP DOLLS AT MATSUYA STORE 


When they are sent out into every corner of our 
country, how happy the children will be! They have 
been reading about them in the papers and are waiting 
eagerly to greet them. 

Again I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
as a Japanese girl whom you have never seen. If you 
can, please come to visit Japan in cherry-blossom time. 

Fumie Miyake. 


We had gone first to Mitsukoshi, one of the largest 
department stores in Tokyo, to see their display of 
dolls. They had devoted a fine large exhibition 
gallery to the purpose, and the dolls were arranged on 
long tables, most of them sitting in pretty little doll- 
chairs with their passports in their hands, their ward- 
robes tastefully displayed near them and the letters 
they had brought placed where they might be easily 
read by any one with ability to read English. A few 
Japanese dolls mingled with the strangers, each carry- 
ing an American flag, while many .of the American 
dolls were the proud possessors of Japanese flags. 
In a conspicuous place there was an attractive poster 
explaining the purpose of the Friendship Messengers, 
and I was glad to see that this was being thoughtfully 
read by a large number of people. 

My girls joined the crowds of children who ex- 
claimed at the beauty of the lovely dolls, and you have 
read how at least one of them appreciated their being 
sent. But I noticed thatthe mothers and.fathers and 
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big brothers were not less interested than the chil- 
dren. Japanese women watch eagerly for new ideas. 
in foreign clothing, especially for their children, and 
here was a fashion show with a whole world of new 
styles before their wondering eyes! I heard many 
comments and some questions as to the probable age 
at which some of the garments should be worn. Some 
have only vague ideas as to what is proper, and can 
not distinguish between a knicker suit and rompers. 

Next we went to Shirokiya. Since their total loss. 
in the big earthquake-fire they 
have had only a two-story build- 
ing, and so have been very 
cramped for space, but they had 
devoted one large room to the 
American dolls. And here, hours 
and hours had been spent, not 
in the mere arrangement of the 
dolls, as though they needed 
anything to enhance _ their 
beauty, but in the sympathetic 
translation into Japanese of 
every one of the letters the 
Messengers of Friendship had 
brought with them! This had 
been done by one of the gentle- 
men in charge of the exhibit, 
and when I talked with him for 
the purpose of thanking him for 
his hearty co-operation I found 
him to be most enthusiastic and 
filled with a sincere desire to do 
all in his power to help the dolls 
to fulfil their mission of good 
will. 

From Shirokiya we went to 
the Matsuya Department Store. 
And there we almost failed to see the dolls, so great 
was the crowd jamming the wide aisles between the 
big glass show-cases. in which the dolls were on view, 
and nearly missed finding the finest sight of all, an 
exhibit of such artistic craftmanship and lifelike beauty 
that it would have been a credit to any International 
Exposition! It was so wonderful that I went back 
early the next morning and asked permission to take 


_ pictures of the exhibit for you. 


The scene was of two adjoining Japanese rooms. 
In one of them a handsome “‘O Hina Sama,” or Doll 
Festival, was set up. 

The O Hina Sama is the survival of a semi-reli- 
gious observance, and is calculated to foster patriotism 
and the arts of the home in the little women of the 
land. 

There are many sorts of these doll shrines, of all 
sizes and varying degrees of elegance, but all follow 
certain traditional rules in their arrangement. A 
complete set consists of five steps covered with red 
cloth. On the top step sit the dolls representing the 
Emperor and Empress in the elaborate costume of 
ancient days of splendor. In the finer sets the rulers 
sit under gorgeous canopies or in magnificent palaces. 
On the step below sit three Court Ladies, sometimes 
accompanied by two warriors. Below them sit the 
five Court Musicians, and below, the retainers. On 
the floor or on additional steps are miniature offerings 
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of rice cakes, candy, and toys and furniture, all speci- 
mens of the daintiest handicraft of the skilful Japanese. 
The costumes of the dolls and the old-fashioned im- 
plements and furniture keep alive an interest and 
knowledge of things historical, and the ceremony at- 
tendant upon the proper observance of the festival 
teaches the lessons of the etiquette that is ingrained 
in Japanese life. These sets of dolls are brought in 
March for a few days before and after the third of the 
month, a new figure or two being added each year by 
gift or purchase, the whole becoming a treasured pos- 
session or heirloom. 

Here at Matsuya, before the Doll Shrine sat three 
lifelike figures of two little girls and a little boy, 
dressed in ancient style ceremonial robes of white 
priests-veiling over their own exquisite kimonos, serv- 
ing sweet wine to each other, and in the next room, 
three little girls, dainty as butterflies, were serving 
the ceremonial feast to some sixteen guests—American 
Friendship Dolls! Above their heads fluttered Ameri- 
can and Japanese flags, the first time I have seen 
them so displayed together since the so-called Ex- 


clusion Act. 
* * * 


TWO FRANK CRITICISMS 
=) republish here two outspoken criticisms. 
s| The first undoubtedly is from the pen of 
Dr. L. B. Fisher, the second from Dr. T. 
E. Potterton, president of the New York 
State Convention. 


We can not give space to all the capital letters 


which Dr. Fisher uses for emphasis. We simply men- 


tion that they are there. 


The State Messenger and the Leader 


We don’t like the name of either our Illinois state paper 
or of our national paper—the Leader. f 

One should be the Illinois Universalist Messenger, and our 
national paper should be the Universalist, just as the Congrega- 
tionalist is the name of the paper of that group. True, there is 
more in the substance than there is in the name, but some names 
are substance. 

I like to know the name of the voice that addresses me, 
without having to search too long for it. 

I move that we get the name ‘Universalist’ back on our 
denominational literature. 

Of course we are going to try to enter into finer co-opera- 
tion with all of like mindedness, in all religions of the world, and 
all sects. But if that means that we, or they, are to suppress our 
thoughtful convictions, thinking thereby to get unity, earnest- 
minded folks will spew out of their mouths such mushy conces- 
sions. - 

Our paper is the Illinois Universalist Messenger, and if you 
did not get the March issue you missed a good thing. Ask me 
for a copy. It should appear every month from September to 
May. 

Just at present some of our people appear to be trying to 
ride two horses at once, and many are puzzled. One of these 
steeds is the five-year plan to extend our denomination and 
build churches at Washington and elsewhere. The other horse 
is to take our name off of all our papers as if we were ashamed 
of it. 

I fail to remember that Jesus said—‘“Let us all be Scribes 
and Pharisees, as they are popular, and we ought to be one.” 
He looked at them and spoke seven of the most awful woes, but 
he did it in love. 

To know what Jesus said, and to do it, requires much clear 
thinking. Can we reach a unity that encourages individual 
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thinking, and at the same time helps in Christian living? So 
let us pray. 

We do not want the unity of indifference. 

“How much unity is compatible with the preservation of 
essential liberty?”’—The Tidings (Church of the Redeemer, Chicago.) 


Our General Board 


Dr. Tomlinson of the First Church, Worcester, Mass., has 
criticized the church for failure to put active ministers on the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, and incidentally 
he has told the truth about the failure to realize of the present 
Board. 

He is right. Comparisons may be odious, but we are willing 
that a comparison be made between the General Convention and 
the New York State Convention. In New York State we have 
a real brotherhood; business capacity on the Board; a responsive 
people; a Superintendent who is a genius in kindliness, good 
will, brotherliness, to say nothing of superlative administrative 
ability, and all along the line, with everybody, a desire to appre- 
ciate the other fellow. There is an atmosphere of comradeship. 
and abiding esteem in the Empire State amongst the clergy and 


laity.—The Little Minister. 
oe ie 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Promotion 


Among my Nine Grandchildren there be two brothers. 
And Bobby is nearly seven, and is in the Second Grade; and he 
can Count by Fives, saying five, ten, fifteen, twenty, and so on 
up to an hundred. Whereas Billy doth Count Laboriously, one, 
two, three, four, and so on up to about seventeen. 

And Bobby is in the Second Grade because he could Read 
before he went to school; for so did his Mother teach him. And 
Billy, he began to read when Bobby did, and he can read almost 
as well. Howbeit, he goeth not to school, for he is not yet Five. 

Now it came to pass on a Recent day that Billy was miss- 
ing about the middle of the forenoon, and when he appeared, 
he walked home with Bobby. And they both were Very Proud. 

For Billy had taken his Book under his arm, and walked 
alone to School. And he entered the First Grade, and said, I 
can Read. : 

And he stood up before the Teacher, and did Read aloud 
out of his Book. 

And the children were Amused. But the teacher said, Be 
quiet, children, and listen, for he doth read Remarkably Well. 

But Billy was Oblivious of any other Business that the 
School might have on hand that day, and he would fain have 
read his Book through. 

But after a time, and not a very short time, the Teacher 
said, Billy, thou hast read well and now I think it were well for 
thee to go to Bobby’s room, and be ready to walk home with him. 

So he went to the Second Grade. And he said unto the 
Teacher, I can read. 

And he stood up and read aloud. 

And the teacher listened to him for some time; and the 
Pupils were Interested. And the Teacher said, That will do, 
now, Billy, Thou dost read well. Sit thee down with Bobby, 
and it soon will be time to go home with him. 

And all these things did Billy and Bobby relate unto their 
Mother, and that night they related these things again unto their 
Father. And again did they relate them unto their Grandfather. 

Now on the day after this incident, Billy put on his hat 
and coat, and said, I go to school again with Bobby. 

And his Mother said, I think it were better not to go to-day. 

But he said, I went through the First and Second Grades 
yesterday, and to-day I will go through the Third and Fourth. 

Now when all this was told to me, I shouted with Ap- 
proval, but not in his presence—and I said, He will find that his 
Promotions in life come a bit more slowly, but he will take them, 
one by one, and nothing will ever halt him. . 

And Billy said, Bobby is older than I, and taller than I, and 
more learned than I. Bobby can count by Fives. 
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The Congregational-Universalist Statement 


Our Universalist and Congregationalist friends are moving 
jin the direction of a fraternal unity which may eventuate in or- 
ganic union. The Christian Leader and the Congregationalist re- 
joice in the breadth of sympathy and understanding exemplified 
by the “joint commission.”’ This joy is echoed in the more lib- 
eral journals of the evangelical press. The Western Unitarian 
wishes the Universalists and Congregationalists every good for- 
tune in their joint undertakings. But unfortunately this wish 
is not supported by the conviction that good fortune is in fact 
likely to result. Furthermore, we desire to use this occasion to 
sound a warning to Unitarians. The reasons that support the 
contemplated consolidation of our sister churches do not apply 
to Unitarians. They are intellectually ‘‘cautious;’’ we are in- 
tellectually venturesome. They are temperamentally evangelical; 
we are temperamentally rationalistic. They are doctrinally 
Christian; we are doctrinally universalist. And these differences 
go deeper than mere words can indicate. In fact, we believe that 
many Universalist churches belong with the Unitarians rather 
than with the union group. Unitarians are now undergoing a 
new birth of freedom and life. We are in a fair way to win large 
numbers to our movement, and to make great gains in the re- 
statement of theology in the light of modern knowledge. Never 
was there greater opportunity for our distinctive contribution 
than now. Therefore we must not fall victim to the paralyzing 
tendency to merge things that are essentially different. We 
should walk together with our sister churches in all fraternal 
ways, but we should also walk with those of other than Christian 
lineage. We have much in common with liberal Judaism, Eth- 
ical Culture, Rationalism, and various independent movements 
both inside and outside of Christianity. It would be unwise for 
Unitarianism to sacrifice these broader associations for the 
‘questionable gains of “‘restricted’’ union.—Western Unitarian. 

* * 


A few years ago, a prominent fundamentalist leader said 
in a public meeting: “We shall continue the agitation until we 
force a cleavage through all denominations and a new alignment 
in which there will be two divisions, with orthodox Christians 
in one camp and heretics in the other.’”’ Leaving to one side the 
question of doctrine involved, the approaches toward union 
among the Congregationalists, the Universalists and the Uni- 
tarians, and the apparent friendly interest in this movement 
in other denominations, justify more than casual reflection 
upon the question whether such a new alignment is beginning. 
The movement is too new and undeveloped for any conclusive 
judgment in the matter. But even at this early stage one may 
sense in it the possibility of important consequences. One 
may safely prophesy, however, that no union will prevail and 
endure which is undertaken merely for the sake of union or for 
exclusively economic or strategic considerations. Only some 
common cause imbedded in the Great Commission and present- 
ing a high moral appeal, can serve as an adequate bond for true 
and permanent union among believers in Christ. And until 
some such supreme call of Christ shall sound, no dissolution of 
existing denominations is in prospect.—T he Baptist, Chicago. 

* * 


A notable discourse was preached by Rev. W. S. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor of the Universalist church, yesterday morning, 
upon the subject of Church Unity, a topic prominently before 
the publie since the broaching of the proposal for the merging 
of the Congregational and Universalist church organizations. 

Dr. Perkins’s sermon was to the effect that he was unable 
to vision the practicability—or even the desirability—of the 
proposed merger, nor did he think that it was ever likely to come 
to pass. Christian unity he considered highly desirable and in a 
sense practical, but church unity—the merging of two or more 
Protestant church: organizations—is, on the whole, impractical. 
In some respects, it might be termed almost impossible. Each 
and every denomination can do good among its own people 


and satisfy them where a united organization would fail to satisfy 
and might even repel them. Thousands of church communicants 
and even ordinary attendants would not feel at home outside 
their own communion, and the general welfare of the churches 
and community at large would suffer thereby. 

It is not so much a question of the desirability of Christian 
unity as it is of the practicality of church unity. We all of us, 
probably, are in favor of the unity of Christian effort and prob- 
ably most of us are of the opinion that such work can be pro- 
moted best by each Protestant denomination continuing to labor 
in its own way along the line most natural to its own people. 

The speaker referred, also, to the very many legal obstacles 
in the way of the merging of church organizations, particularly 
in the case of bequests made to various parishes, churches, etc., 
for certain very definite purposes, and which might become null 
and void in case of drastic changes or consolidations. 

(In this connection it might be mentioned, though it was 
not spoken of in Dr. Perkins’s address, that the recently proposed 
union of Grace Universalist Church of Lowell and one of the 
Congregational churches of that city which for a time has seemed 
quite probable, has now been given up by reason of the non-con- 
current action of the last-named body.)—Wakefield (Mass.) Item. 


* * 


To the Editor of the Congregationalist: 

I have read with interest and sympathy the letter of Brother 
Harwood in your issue of March 24 opposing the proposed entente 
with Universalists. With sympathy because my youthful con- 
tact with that denomination was probably much like that of 
your correspondent. But, to borrow a phrase much used in other 
connections since the war, ‘““‘Them days is gone forever!’’ Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists in that community federated 
ten years ago, and happily to the advantage of each and the pro- 
motion of the Kingdom of God. 

My viewpoint as to Universalists changed as I learned the 
difference between the genuine Universalist and the hanger-on 
who sought the shelter of a fine name. In a rural parish several 
of my most loyal backers in every department of church work 
were members of churches of that faith. I found in them an 
evangelistic spirit in no way inferior to that of our Congregational 
church members, and they gave to the church devoted service. 

Later, in a village pastorate where the Universalist church 
had ceased to be active, most of its members joined heartily in 
the maintenance and support of the Congregational parish. I 
never felt them to be a people apart. They bore their full share’ 
and more of every church activity. I esteem them as fellow dis- 
ciples and remember gratefully the hearty co-operation which 
they gave in what were in some respects difficult years. 

It has been my privilege in recent vacations to attend com- 
munion services in a Universalist church in a Massachusetts city. 
I have never seen in any other church so beautifully impressive a 
service of its kind, or a more general or reverent participation. 
In each case the message of the pastor was of a strongly spiritual 
quality calculated to lead a congregation to the heights of Chris- 
tian consciousness and achievement. 

All we are asked to do at this time is to open avenues of 
fellowship between the two communions. My experience with 
Universalists leads me to welcome heartily the proposals of the 
Commissions and sincerely to hope that they shall receive the 
unreserved approval of both national bodies. If closer acquaint- 
ance leads to a more perfect union, one of the divisions in Protes- 
tant Christendom will have been erased. We can agree to walk 
together in the way of life even though we do not in all things 
think alike. I have yet to see a Congregational church where 
all of its members agree as to doctrine or method. We can con- 
cede to our fellow Christians of the Universalist name the same 
individual liberty of opinion that we claim and exercise for our- 


selves as Congregationalists. 
Ernest L. Baker. 
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Rufus Jones on China 


On Friday evening, April 1, Rufus Jones spoke at the Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. Dr. Jones, a prominent 
Quaker and professor of philosophy at Haverford College, has 
just returned from a year’s trip around the world, in the course 
of which he spent some ninety days in China at the invitation 
of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. He made a tour of cities and uni- 
versities, holding in all 115 public meetings. He had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting a great number of the leaders of thought in 
China, as well as making contacts with student groups through- 
out the country. 

The following is a synopsis of his address: 

“T shall begin by saying that China is passing through a 
terrific crisis. Her attitude until recently was one of submission 
to the will of the great Powers. But all the time the Chinese 
felt themselves being humiliated. Their cities were held as 
concessions, their tariff was all settled for them by foreign coun- 
tries and collected for them by foreigners, their great rivers were 
under foreign control. Now, quite suddenly, it seems a great 
change has been effected, China refuses any longer to be treated 
as a benighted land, she has adopted a new attitude. There is 
altogether a new psychology in China which must be understood 
before we of the West shall deal wisely with the present prob- 
lem. 

“At present there are four great revolutions going on in 
China at the same time, any one of which would upset a stable 
government. First there is the political revolution—from 
monarchy to a democratic form of government. In the second 
place China is enduring the industrial revolution all over again, 
and is experiencing the miseries of the factory system without 
any ameliorating legislation. In the third place there is the in- 


tellectual revolution. They are undergoing something very like 


our Renaissance in Europe. They have developed suddenly 
a keen interest in science, and colleges everywhere are manifest- 
ing the most active concern in scientific theories and discoveries. 
In America we find the teaching of scientific facts conflicting 
with religious principles, and so in China the same condition is 
beginning to show. Finally there is the social revolution from 
the rigid patriarchal system of discipline, in which the elders of 
the family have had absolute control over the younger, to the 
‘new freedom’ with its privileges and its dangers. 

“Any one of these revolutions might seem to be sufficient 
for a nation, but China is in the throes of all of them. No wonder 
there are stupendous. problems to be solved, and that conditions 
are chaotic. Add to the internal upheaval the disillusionment 
brought by the war and the subsequent peace, and you have the 
cause of the change in the mental attitude of the Chinese. They 
had thought Western civilization superior. The war revealed 
this civilization in all its nakedness as pretense and selfish ma- 
terialism. The terms of peace shocked them even more than 
the war. They found Christian ideals to be just a sham. Mis- 
sionaries to them have become the advance agents of imperialism 
and commercialism; in the minds of the Chinese the missionary 
himself is allied with the gunboat. 

“Another factor must not be overlooked—the clever di- 
plomacy of the Soviet representatives. They understood what 
was happening in the Chinese mind and took advantage of it. 
They made overtures to the Chinese on the basis of fellowship, 
agreeing to wipe the slate clean, to abrogate all special privileges 
and deal with the Chinese nation on the basis of equality. We 
should have gone ahead of the Russians and treated the Chinese 
as our equals and given them our fellowship, but we failed to do 
so. 

“Let no one think from this that China is Bolshevistic or 
has gone over to Communism; nothing of the sort. The simple 
fact is that Russia has appreciated the determination of the 
Chinese to be their own masters and govern their own affairs. 
There are to be no more special concessions to foreigners. Busi- 
ness men will in China accept the same position as the natives 
themselves. China will manage her own tariffs and her own 


courts. She will be absolutely sovereign within her own borders. 
There is to be no more subjugation. The sooner foreign nations 
understand and accept this transformation the better. Russia 
has done so; therefore her present favored position. 

“The anti-foreign feeling has been concentrated on Great 
Britain; and three terrible blunders on the part of England’s 
representatives have crystallized that animosity. The first was 
the shooting at Shanghai in May, 1925, the second the shooting 
at Canton in June of the same year, and the third was the killing 
of civilians by gunboats on the Yangtse this past summer. 

“There have been investigations, but no satisfactory ex- 
planation; probably none ever will be given. But here is the 
plain, stark fact; there were men with guns in their hands who 
became frightened and they fired into the crowd. To the Chinese 
this was wanton murder of men and women of their own coun- 
try, and with their changed attitude toward the foreigner, which 
those men with the guns did not appreciate, the effect was to 
produce a new state of mind that nothing can overcome. 

“At Nanking the Japanese did not shoot, while we did. 
This has put us in the class with England and other opposing 
forces. I, myself, feel that friendliness without guns and shoot- 
ings would have solved the problem. Now the difficulty is, how 
will America regain the influence she had in China a month ago? 

“The situation is analogous to that of the Boston Massacre 
in 1775, which created a new mind here in the Colonies and 
brought on the American Revolution. Great Britain at that 
time did not appreciate what the killing of those few men in Bos- 
ton really did. No more has the effect of the killings in China 
been sufficiently appreciated. But the new mind has come to 
China, and they will never go back to the old. It is useless to 
try to deal with such a situation with guns. We must have a 
new attitude ourselves. 

“We must not forget also that for years China has been 
torn by civil wars, due to the greed of the war lords who fought 
each other for power and the graft that came through control of 
the revenues. But now a new element enters—the genuine na- 
tionalist movement which originated in the south but which is 
sweeping the whole nation like wildfire. The people are accept- 
ing it with joy. The army is winning greater victories by propa- 
ganda than by arms; as the troops advance their emissaries pre- 
cede them and spread the propaganda, and large detachments of 
the enemy change their allegiance over night. Probably the 
nationalist army will have some reverses, but it seems destined 
to win, as even in the north its aspirations are regarded with, 
favor. Moreover, the general, Yuan-shi-chek, is a great leader 
who has had the best training. 

“Faced by the realities, Great Britain has recently made 
some great steps in advance; she is far ahead of us in her reac- 
tion to the situation. Our diplomacy, it must be confessed, has 
been weak and ineffective. Two requirements are basic if we 
would solve the problem of our relations to China: one, heroic 
love, and the other, unselfish friendliness. These and these only 
will conquer China. Anything less will arouse enmity and hatred. 

“Gandhi is going to make a tour there next summer. He is 
more loved by more millions of people than any other person in 
the world. He himself has an intense passion of love for his 
fellow human beings. Not since the time of Jesus Christ and 
Buddha, and possibly Saint Francis, has a similar one lived. He 
will preach gentleness, non-violence, complete faith in human 
friendship and love. Young men and women from America 
should go out into China from our institutions and practise the 
way of Gandhi. I have come back absolutely dedicated to the 
way of love. I have seen hostility and violence produce a terrible 
state of mind. In the midst of the chaos in China, instead of 
sending more gunboats and shooting more of them, let us try 
the only way that will work, and if we can once build a great 
China we can also build a great Philippines and a great India, 
laying a foundation for a spiritual world, which God grant we 
will do before it is too late.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


APPRECIATION 
‘To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Many times F've thoughi af iellng you how I enjoy the 
Leoier. Your “Cruising” for Feb. 12 I've so enjoyed Fve read 
i¢ three times before passing it on. As I write on my back you'll 
excuse the writmg. I am 2 Spiritualist Universslisi, newer lived 
where I conki attend the former, bom imio it Jan. 25, 1852, 
member of Dolgeville Universalist church. Through friends I 
received back numbers of Leader. 

Alree A. Kibbe. 


= = 


NOW THERE ARE THREE OF US 
To the Kiditior of the Leader: 

Whether or not I em 2 “choice soul,” I am one who would 
like to see the Leader indexed and the policy of indexing con- 
tinued. I cen well remember puitiing in many hours kst sum 
mer making an index for Vol. XXTX for my own use. 


Heword Dariz Speeri. 
Tugis College, Mass. 
FROM MRS. MOREY IN FLORIDA 
To the Edijor @f the Leader: 


We are having lovely spring weather. The trees iake turns 
im putimg on their prejiy new spring dresses. So deftly do they 
meke the tramsformaiion that we have hardly ceught then in 
discard ng the oli garments. The lewns are green and the spring 
Gowers are in blown, verbenas, phlox, roses and orange blossoms 
are adorning our modest grounds—ioo newly seeded to he really 
beautiful yei- 

Same time when you came this way stop off st Gainesville 
and Visit the university. There are nearly 2,000 young men in 
sitendance here. Ft ought io be a good field for Hheral Christian 
work. We attend the Presbyierizn Church. It is the most 
Hiberal of any here, and Dr. Cumninghsm is 2 man whose sermons 
are good to Tsien to. The Bapiisis have a bezutiful church 
edifice. Tt cost $100,000 and hes been built only 2 few years. 

Adjoming the Keystone Heighis property on Lake Geneva, 
thirty miles from here, is the Penny-Gwinn movement started by 
Mr. Penny of the chsaim stares He is putting millions Into an 
interesting agricultural experiment and hes estzblished in ean- 
neciion with it a School af Applied Asriculiure. 

Mr. Penny's father was 2 dezgyman and in his memory he is 
aparlments are 2tizaciive and approved applicants of amy church 
are given free rent, free waier and lights for Hie. Perhaps you 
will be interested in this movement. 

Blanche Wright Morey. 
> > 
WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Ti 35 no exaggeration te say that “A Catholic Woman’s View 
af Religion” is exquisiiely seé forth im the March number 
Scribuer’s magezme by Mrs. Grace Hausman Sherwood. 

The ariide im question is rare and timely and ilominating. 

Rare, because in this day when magazines are sponsoring, 
23 it were, 2 revival of religions interest, end men—and women, 
too—aere writing on every phase of the subject from the subtleties 
mentalism to the hakiest modemism, few statemenis have ap- 
peared fram the Catholic viewpoint, and slmost never has 2 
Catholic woman raised her voice, either in the sanctuary or in 
the public forum, on any question pertaining to the zncient fzith. 
Not that woman is at 2 discount in Catholicsm, quite the con- 
trary. It simply in’ done, thai’s all—ausually. 

< is timely, becamse it is only fair to Catholicsm as well as 
to Protestantism that the world should have the same opportun- 
ity to understand and value the former that it has to judge the 
letter. To be rightly informed about any religion and to judge 


fairly, is the only possible chance one has to be broad and con- 
siderate in his estimate. Since we are reading consianily the view- 
point of every form of Protestant Christianity and even of the 
Oriental faiths that are being brought into the limelight, it is 
most opportune that the devotee of the great Roman faith should 
be heard. 

The article is iluminaiing because Spiritual conception, 
spiritual verities, shine through the author’s picture of Catholic 
forms and ceremonies and sacraments in a way that brings 2 new 
wision to the average Protestant. The clarity, the beauty, the 
Blessed Virgin, Mass, the Confessional, and other features of 
Catholicism that are not at all understood by the world as she 
understands them, will go far to clear the open mind of the con- 
tempt and prejudice which far too often lurk in the minds of the 
uninitizted with reference to than. 

One is reminded by this picture of that lovely figure by 
which Christianity is represented as a great cathedral whose 
windows, from without, are dull and dark and meaningless, but 
from within are radiantly beautiful and significant. Té is very 
evident that the author, viewing from within, finds in her re- 
ligion that inspiration, that reaching out toward God, which we 
are all coming more and more to recognize as a basic need of the 
human heart and the soul of the teaching of Jesus Christ. 

If you have not read this artide, it would be well worth your 
time and effort to do so. 

Libbie Miller Travers. 


* * 


STRONG IN THE FAITH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy all the Lender. Tt is a source of much instruction 
and comiort. These are great days for our truth even if our 
church must sacrifice. How true we must be born again. Even 
truth takes form and body through pain and suffering. Gut 
here in lows, where all our churches are weak from long struggl> 
and persecution, where the. Congregational preachers still have 
the congregation stand and say the Apostles’ Creed, their bene- 
diction invariably Trinitarian, much of the preaching Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and all their overtures are made with so much 
condescension—O dear Lord, let us have time! I see the noble 
principle, the inevitable triumph of truth. We in the Middle 
West have worked so hard, have accomplished so little, our little 
can be so easily smothered out. We would not pay too much for 
our whistle. 

I watched eagerly for Judge Galer’s explanation. I hope he 
is not made the “bell wether” for too great 2 company who have 
not his sober judgment. 

There, I've made you busy Leader folks the victim of my 
longing heart to talk it over. Maybe iis just my woman’s 
instinct to have the lsst word. 

Our little parish is very happy and busy with our devoted 
F_ W. Miller and wife and family. 

Jennie L. B. Hiicheock. 

Osage, Towa. 


* = 


THE SON OF THE BUZITE GETS AFTER FERGUSON 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Like Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite, I waited for some 
more experienced lance to overthrow the folly of Mr. Ferguson 
2S exposed in your issue of the 5th. I too said: “I am young 
and days should speak and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” But no champion appeared. Was it because it was 
not considered worth while? 

When was there ever such an open, brutal avowal of pagan- 
ism? When or where did any deifier of the state ever have the 
effrontery to place so defiantly the authority of the state over 
the rights of conscience? We called our young men to fight 
agzinst that devilish thing in 1917. Wesaid that Germany taught 
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the very doctrine that Mr. Ferguson states, and that the world 
was not safe with such a philosophy in charge of a great empire. 
But where in the pronouncements of the state-worshipers of 
Germany can we find conscientious objectors classed with the 
lowest grade of criminals? 

And what logical right has civil government in the realm of 
conscience? What does the state rely upon for support? Upon 
conscience. But conscience can not act if not free. What sup- 
port ean conscience give if men like Ferguson kill it, and cast it 
out as a thing to be condemned when it happens to disagree 
with the politicians or even the majority? 

And this man lives in Pennsylvania! How ashamed he must 
be to live in a state called after a great pacifist—one who spent 
years in prison as a conscientious objector! Perhaps he is even 
now agitating to have the name changed to Bernhardi’s Woods. 

And he is a citizen of the United States, which owes its in- 
dependent existence to men who refused to obey an act of Par- 
liament. I presume if he had lived in the days of the Fugitive 
Slave law he would have patriotically put his conscience at the 
bidding of the Washington government and denounced the men 
who broke the law as being in the same class as the lowest dregs 
of criminality. May I suggest to him that in this connection 
the read what Emerson has to say about the morality of those 
people who put their conscience at the disposal of Congress. Or 
does he class Emerson with the bootleggers also? 

Conscientious objectors and bootleggers! Honestly, who 
ever heard a man claiming that he was in the bootlegging business 
because he felt it his religious duty to be so engaged? 

But Mr. Ferguson’s position is not anew one. Governments 
have always imprisoned their worst and their best. Jesus ‘“‘was 
numbered with the transgressors’ and was crucified between two 
thieves and by men who did it in the name of patriotism and re- 
ligion. He said: ‘‘They know not what they do.”’ Nothing is 
so blinding as fanaticism and prejudice. 

Anyway Mr. Ferguson is in another class than Lincoln, who 
boldly avowed that the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was not a thus-saith-the-Lord with him. 

Once upon a time the Constitution of the United States 
sheltered slavery. Under the decision of the Supreme Court it 
was constitutional. But this citizen wrote the Emancipation 
Proclamation and that same Constitution sheltered freedom. 
Why? Because our Constitution has never stood in the way of 
progress. 

Carl A. Polson. 


* * 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had hoped to see some reply to certain sweeping statements 
made by Dr. Speight in an article published some months ago 
in the Leader. In this article Dr. Speight speaks of ‘“‘“most New 
Testament scholars” considering the Fourth Gospel as the work 
of a much later writer than John, and as giving a disciple’s picture 
of Jesus rather than a record of his words or life. This attitude, 
if accepted as final and settled, would rob many of the comfort 
and assurance cohtained in the fourteenth and other chapters 
which have sustained so many in going through deep waters. 
If they are merely a disciple’s statement of what he thinks would 
be in accord with Christ’s beliefs and teachings and not as actual 
words spoken by him shortly before putting off ‘‘the temple of 
his body,’ then are we poorer indeed. 

Personally I have found great comfort and reassurance in 
finding that there are many theologians of no mean standing who 
do believe in the Johannine authorship and the authenticity 
in this sense of the Fourth Gospel. Space permits quotations 
from only two of these. 

Bishop Charles Gore (rated by Charles E. Jefferson as the 
greatest living English-speaking theologian) states very positively 
his own belief: 

“T have recently elsewhere expressed my reasons for be- 
lieving that St. John, the son of Zebedee, is really the author of 
the Fourth Gospel, and that his scheme of the history must be 


taken as true and used to supplement the account given in the 
Synoptic narratives, with which he was plainly acquainted, and 
which he intended to supplement and occasionally correct, and 
that the discourses of the Fourth Gospel must be taken as re- 
covering from oblivion very real and important features in our 
Lord’s teaching.”’ (‘Belief in God,” by Gore, pages 203-204.) 

Edmund H. Sears, in his book, ‘‘The Fourth Gospel the 
Heart of Christ,’ copyrighted in 1872 and published by the 
American Unitarian Association in 1890, says in his preface, of 
the disputed authorship of the Fourth Gospel: 

“The historical evidence was first seriously assailed by Bret- 
schneider in 1820, who then published his ‘Probabilia,’ and who 
contended that the author of the Fourth Gospel belonged to the 
first half of the second centur,y and wrote it with a dogmatic 
purpose, namely, to propagate the doctrine of the deity of Christ. 
He was ably answered, and the only change which the whole 
discussion then produced was a new value placed upon the gospel 
of John. Bretschneider himself retracted his doubts.” 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Speight’s assertions were so 
sweeping and that he did not state the attitude of real scholar- 
ship on the other side. 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


DIFFICULTIES POINTED OUT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anent the current discussion of our proposed relationship 
with the Congregationalists, it may be pertinent to observe that 
the efforts for closer partnership with the Unitarians have not 
been made without a certain aloofness and critical statements on 
the part of some of the brethren, and the Unitarians have for a 
hundred years shared with us the term of “‘Liberal Christian” as 
distinguished from Evangelical, and their creedal statement 
practically duplicates ours and they are drawn from the same 
social strata. 

One may surmise that the difficulties with the Congregation- 
alists will be greater, for they are yet an Orthodox body despite 
the liberal attitude of many of their eminent leaders. 

In their churches, visitors are ever liable to encounter the 
“Apostles’ Creed’’ and to be asked to join in singing “Rock of 
Ages” or “Just as I am,” or similar Evangelical expressions of 
praise, and inquiry as to whether or not you are Christians— 
meaning have you joined the church. 

If you say that doctrinal creeds should not be determinative, 
then it may well be asked why do we allow their rejection of the 
Five Points of Universalism to be decisive and final? 

The history of the many praiseworthy plans to develop 
closer relationship between churches—whether of the same de- 
nomination or of contrasted sects—shows that usually, what- 
ever the understanding at the beginning, the result is that the 
stronger body gains a church and the smaller body loses a church. 
Why, the very talk of a prospective merger prompts some thrifty 
souls to reduce their pew rent in advance on the groun@ that 
operating expenses should be less. The denominational appeal— 
expressive of real convictions—has been one of the strongest 
factors in the history of the Christian Church. The merger 
body loses that appeal. And some thoughtful men and women 
who have looked to the Universalist Church for the Liberal con- 
ception of the Gospel, ask in dismay, “Is your willingness to unite 
with a more conservative historic body the measure of your dis- 
tinctive Liberal mission?’’ 

In these days of dangerous fundamentalist reaction, our 
cherished gospel is more—not less—distinctive, and if we are 
closing rather than opening churches, have we lost belief in a 
special mission and a distinctive gospel? There is a heroism and a 
challenge in the appeal of a church which serves as a pioneer 
and a minority party for well over a hundred years; very doubt- 
ful if such can wisely adjust itself as a majority party and retain 
its vitality. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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Understanding Our World 


News Letter of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches 


A German President of the League of Nations Council 

I happened to be present at what was I think the first 
meeting of any Germans, on the one side, and any Frenchmen 
and Belgians on the other. It was at The Hague at the World 
Alliance meeting called directly after the signing of the Armistice. 
I got the impression from that meeting and from others held 
during the next two years that it would be at least twenty years 
before one could look for any real co-operation between the 
French and German people. What happened? Seven years 
after the Armistice we had Locarno. Last year Germany was 
made a member of the League at the urgent instigation of France 
and Great Britain, and as I write the League of Nations Council 
is in session with a German as its President—Stresemann. If 
any one says there is no change of spirit in Europe all one has to 
do is to call his attention to these accomplishments. Whatever 
we may think of the League of Nations let us at least be just 
and recognize this, its greatest achievement, that it has, as Mr. 
Root said the other day, “taught Europe to think in terms of 
peace instead of war.” 


Disarmament 

It is significant that the nations persist in discussing disarm- 
ament even if they do not disarm. The question of disarmament 
will not down. It may seem a cause for discouragement that two 
of the nations refused to heed President Coolidge’s call to another 
conference and the other nations hesitated; but it is not, for the 
hesitancy is based not on an unwillingness to confer, but upon 
the feeling that since the League of Nations is working upon the 
question, the proper procedure is under the auspices of the 
League. We may as well face the fact that the participation of 
the United States in steps toward peace is going to be more and 
more complicated. An instance of this is seen in this very realm 
of disarmament. The plan of Lord Robert Cecil, which has just 
been placed before the League’s committee on disarmament, 
provides for supervision to see that the nations live up to their 
agreement. The United States has delegates upon this com- 
mittee, but while it might agree to supervision by an independent 
committee with which it had made agreements, it would never 
consent to supervision by the League. 


Mexico 

There is not much new to be said. On March 23, two of the 
great New York Gailies carried optimistic editorials. The New 
York Times said: ““There is no sound reason why the United 
States and Mexico should not live on friendly terms. Both Gov- 
ernments desire this; both peoples would profit by it. After the 
many weeks of irritation and even excitement in the diplomatic 
exchanges between the two countries, we seem to have entered 
upon 2 period of calm and of businesslike readjustments. The 
more trustworthy indications are that the two Governments are 
approaching each other afresh in a sincere hope to iron out all 
the difficulties which have arisen between them.” Both Mexico 
and the United States seem to be convinced that anything ex- 
cept a peaceful settlement of the difficulties would be an im- 
mediate disaster. 


The Progress of Arbitration 

Sweden goes on signing arbitration treaties with one govern- 
ment after another. She has just signed one with Belgium which 
pledges the two nations never to go to war with each other over 
any question. Hon. John Bassett Moore, one of the judges of 
the World Court, says it is of “tremendous importance and of 
great significance to the entire world.”” Denmark is reported to 
be negotiating a similar treaty with France. These treaties 
are coming to be known as “outlaw” treaties because they really 
do outlaw war. Meantime the movement in America to per- 
suade our Government to invite other nations to sign such trea- 
ties makes progress. Last week New York was favored by a visit 


from R. C. Hawkins, Esq., the well-known leader in the Libera 
party in England, whose article on “The Prevention of War” 
in the Nineteenth Ceniury and Afier has attracted wide attention. 
Mr. Hawkins was the guest of the World Alliance at a luncheon, 
and urged with much fervor the signing of an absolute treaty be- 
tween the British Empire and the United States. He would have 
Westminster and Washington secure an enactment which would 
have the force of law in both governments, and this law could 
be made suitable for all the dominions as well as for Great Britain. 
The Activities of the Militarists 

A sure sign that the militarists are becoming frightened 2t 
the progress being made toward the elimination of war is that 
they are resorting to absurdities that are laughable beyond de- 
scription. They are attacking every organization that dares 
say a word against war, or even discuss the possibilities of sub- 
stituting peaceable and judicial methods for war in the settle 
ment of international disputes. Not only are they accusing 
such constructive and conservative bodies as the Carnegie En- 
dowment, the Association for International Conciliation, the 
World Peace Foundation, the Church Peace Union and the 
World Alliance, accusing them of being supported by Soviet 
money (!) but they are black-listing the churches themselves. 
Paiches, a Baltimore magazine, prints twelve indictments against 
the Federal Council of Churches, and Representative Free 
quoted them in a resolution introduced into Congress calling 
for a congressional investigation of the Council. Article 4 of these 
indictments is a good sample of the twelve: “From its inception 
the Federal Council has combated every measure of adequate 
defense of the nation. It carried on a campaign against pre- 
paredness even when this country was being drawn into the 
World War. The Council is regularly co-operating with organiza- 
tions which refused to support the government when it was in 
the great conflict.” 


Our Self-Appointed Censors and Defenders of the Nations 


All of this frenzied militarism needs litile attention. Its 
own ridiculousness will destroy it. But the attempt the milita- 
rists are making to prevent the discussion in public of international 
problems is more serious, because they are succeeding in fright- 
ening timid souls. This raises the question if the time has not 
come for the sensible and Christian people of the country to 
sincerely ask: What right have any military officers, officers of 
defense societies, and members of the American Legion to set 
themselves up as censors of speech in America? For they are 
doing it, as the Concord incident of last year and the recent 
incident in Atlanta testify. It is a very serious matter. They 
would prohibit President Coolidge, Mr. Taft, Mr. Root and 
President Butler from speaking if they dared. As it is they only 
gnash their teeth when they speak—and they do gnash them, as 
I know. But when others speak what these four men are saying, 
they are mobbed, their meetings broken up. Oiten they demand 
the right to read beforehand what speakers are going to say, 
and sometimes they succeed in prohibiting the meeting. This 
has occurred again and again, and often the timid people yield to 
them. I have seldom heard more radical utterances on military 
training than those uttered by President Coolidge before the 
American Legion two years ago. It made the militarists all over 
the country frantic. But amy man who even proposes to discuss 
compulsory drilling of children in our public schools is liable to 
have eggs thrown at him by these censors. Who appointed them? 
What business have they more than all the other millions of 
citizens to say what shall be said or to assume the so-called pro- 
tection of their country? They have the same right that other 
citizens have, no more and no less, to express their personal views. 
But who elected them the defenders of the state against new 
ideas? It is about time to call a halt. 

Frederick Lynch. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Some Gold Medals 

The National Institute of Social Sciences has voted to 
award the gold medals of the Institute to Walter Damrosch, 
D. M.., for services in connection with the development of musical 
art and the maintenance of high musical standards; to George 
Pierce Baker, Litt. D., professor of the History and the Technique 
of the Drama, Yale University, for services in connection with 
the development of dramatic art and the maintenance of high 
literary and dramatic standards; to the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, D. D., for services as a leader in religious thought and 
in the promotion of spiritual ideals, and to Adolph §. Ochs, 
LL. D., for services in promoting and maintaining high stand- 
ards of journalism. Hon. William C. Redfield is president of 
the National Institute. 


A Scotch Universalist Church 

The Universalist church at Stenhousemuir, Scotland, is 
arranging to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of the church next 
September. 

Mr. Alex Harley, church president, Burnhead Road, Larbert, 
John Ure, vice-president, and George Ure, church treasurer, 
write as follows: “This little church (the first in Scotland and 
now the only one in Great Britain), though not a numerous body, 
has been the means of spreading the doctrine of Universalism in 
this district to such an extent that what was taught in our little 
church is now very widely accepted. The church trustees and 
committee are anxious to make our Diamond Jubilee a red-letter 
day in our history. It has been suggested that a number of the 
oldest residents in the parish who are not endowed with a great 
amount of this world’s good things should be suitably enter- 
tained by the church. Also that a reception be held in the 
church to which all old Universalists who are still alive be in- 
vited, and that a social be held on a Saturday evening and a 
musical program be given. It is also proposed that a fund be 
started in this our sixtieth year to rebuild the wall round the 
church grounds. It is also proposed that our church secretary, 
Mr. James Stark, should be honored at the Jubilee celebrations 
for his eighteen years faithful services. The trustees and com- 
mittee extend a hearty and cordial invitation to any of our 
American Universalist friends who are visiting Scotland this 
year to come to Stenhousemuir and spend a short time with us.” 

The church secretary is James Stark, 3 Burnside Terrace, 
Union Road, Camelon, Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Scotland. 


An Anti-Evolution Bill in Maine Gets Sidetracked 


The Committee on Education of the Maine Legislature re- 
ported “ought not to pass” on the anti-evolution bill, and the 
House has accepted the report without debate. 


But, Baptists in Oklahoma Defend the ‘“‘Fundamentals”’ 


The Bison, student publication of Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, has been suppressed because it contained resolutions 
asking reinstatement of three instructors ousted for teaching 
evolution. Sinclair B. Conley, head of the Psychology and 
Education Department, Newell Sawyer, head of the English 
Department, and J. Vernon Harvey, head of the Botany Depart- 
ment, were removed recently for teaching evolution and other 
doctrines held by the trustees to be contrary to the Baptist 
faith. Dr. W. S. Spears of Ardmore, president of the Board of 
Regents, declared the Regents were prepared to see that the uni- 
versity is thoroughly “Fundamental.” 


A Gift for Dr. Gordon 

The following account is taken from the Boston Evening 
Transcript of April 1, 1927: 

“In a beautifully-bound volume in which more than 500 
names of men, women and children were entered, Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D. D., yesterday found a bond for $50,000 and a 


check for $747.10. The book was presented to him by his brother, 
John Gordon, at his home at 69 Grayfield avenue, West Roxbury, 
as a mark of affection of Dr. Gordon’s parishioners at the close 
of forty-three years’ ministry at the Old South Church. The 
book of contributors and the money were presented to Dr. Gor- 
don’s brother by Arthur S. Johnson, senior deacon of the church, 
who led the committee which collected the money. 

“Although unable to express his feelings immediately, Dr. 
Gordon later wrote a note of thanks and blessing to the parish- 
ioners, which was transmitted to Mr. Johnson. Dr. Gordon 
has not been in robust health lately, but such a definite demon- 
stration of his hold on the affections of his flock touched him 
deeply.” 


The Midnight Ministry 


A new enterprise in broadcasting has been inaugurated from 
station WBSO, Wellesley Hills, Mass. It is an hour’s program 
to be given every night beginning on the stroke of twelve, and 
is to be a “Midnight Ministry” intended for those who find the 
hours of night tedious and burdensome. It is under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. Dr. Henry . 
Hallam Saunderson, secretary of the Committee on Evangelism, 
is in charge of the program. He is the editor of the ““Wayside 
Pulpit”? and the author of “The Living Word: the Bible 
Abridged,” and will specialize in Bible readings in these programs. 
Addresses, music and the reading of prose and poetry will offer 
variety. 


Religious Beliefs of College Students 


A study of the religious beliefs of the students in one hun- 
dred widely distributed American colleges and universities has 
just been completed by the Church Advertising Department of 
the International Advertising Association under the direction of 
the Rev. Charles Stelzle, who also conducted the newspaper 
poll which was made a few months ago in two hundred cities and 
to which about 250,000 different persons responded. The total 
enrollment in the colleges studied is approximately 76,000, of 
whom 36,000 students answered the nine questions submitted. 
In the case of the students 87 per cent answered “‘Yes’”’ to all the 
questions asked, and 85 per cent of the newspaper readers made 
an affirmative reply. 

With the exception of Dartmouth and Wellesley none of 
the larger Eastern institutions, such as Columbia, Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton, or such Western institutions as‘the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wisconsin, Chicago, California and Leland 
Stanford, was among the 100 canvassed. 

The nine questions and the percentage of affirmative answers 
made by the students and 250,000 newspaper readers were: 

Do you believe in God? Students, 98; newspaper readers, 
91. 

Do you believe in immortality? 
readers, 88. 

Do you believe in prayer as a means of personal relationship 
with God? Students, 90; newspaper readers, 85. 

Do you believe that Jesus Christ was divine as no other 
man was divine? Students, 90; newspaper readers, 85. 

Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no 
other literature could be said to be inspired? Students, 82; 
newspaper readers, 85. 

Are you an active member of any church? 
newspaper readers, 77. 

Do you regularly attend any religious services? 
69; newspaper readers, 76. 

Were you brought up in a religious home? 
newspaper readers, 87. 

Do you think that religion in some form is a necessary ele- 
ment of life for the individual and for the community? Students, 
98; newspaper readers, 87. 


Students, 90; newspaper 


Students, 76; 
Students, 


Students, 95; 
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A company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked 


out of all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order the resulis of their learning and wisdom.—Emerson. 


The first book we take up is one which 
deserves extended notice. It is Palmer- 
ston, by Philip Guedalla (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons). This handsome volume, devoted 
to a man who summed up in himself and 
represented in his policy the prevailing 
traits and sentiments of early Victorian 
Englishmen, departs from most of the 
canons of biographical writing, but the 
author’s success justifies the venture. 
The figure which emerges from the gen- 
tilities and serenities of the eighteenth 
century, than which “the world has never 
known a more delightful interlude,” to 
dominate English policy through the most 
turbulent part of the nineteenth, holds 
the reader’s interest throughout the story 
of his sixty years of public service. At 
twenty-two he became a Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty; when he died at eighty- 
one he had been Prime Minister for a 
decade. In that period, almost uninter- 
Tuptedly spent in office, Palmerston was 
concerned with stirring events. At twen- 
ty-five he was offered the post of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, but preferred the 
office of War Secretary as being “better 
suited to a beginner.” Point is given to 
this youthful preference by the fact that 
he was choosing to guide England’s war- 
policy while Napoleonic guns were boom- 
ing! 

After nineteen years in that office— 
“Prometheus hardly left his rock with 
more surprise’”’—he became Foreign Secre- 
tary in 1830; for a score of years he dic- 
tated the relations of Britain with the rest 
of the world in a period of international 
readjustments which changed the align- 
ments of every country in Europe; his 
influence was still dominant in foreign 
affairs when he was Home Secretary and 
Premier. 

Such long careers in public office are im- 
possible to-day; not even for a brief period 
ean a British statesman wield such power 
as Palmerston enjoyed. So this story is 
of another age, and will be full of surprises 
for readers unfamiliar with governmental 
methods in Victorian England. One 
wonders, as the story commences, whether 
Mr. Guedalla chiefiy desired to portray 
Palmerston or to illustrate and interpret 
England’s political philosophy of com- 
promise, but as the years pass the central 
figure becomes very clear, genuinely in- 
teresting, and almost admirable. 

Those who would understand the pre- 
war Europe of strategic alliances and 
ententes, which was stabilized, albeit 
precariously, by a “Balance of Power,” 
and especially those who suppose that 
European diplomacy may be expected to 
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* In undertaking the care of “Our * 
* Library Desk’ I should like to say * 
* two or three things to our readers * 
* by way of greeting, and to define, * 
* for them and for myself, what our * 
* purpose will be. We shall receive * 
* such books as are sent to us, com- * 
* ment upon some of them, and list * 
* others. We believe that our read- * 
* ers will want mere information * 
* about some books, but an estimate * 
* of others. It is a responsible task * 
* to give an estimate ofabook. Each * 
* volume is some author’s child and * 
* the hope of some publisher, and * 
* shallow or uninformed criticism does * 
* a grave wrong. Criticism is judg- * 
* ment, and the most helpful judg- * 
* ment is that of minds able and will- * 
* ing to appreciate the good. We * 
* shall look for what is good and com- * 
* mend it; it will not be our fault if * 
* now and then we feel that there has * 
* been a waste of paper and printer’s * 
* ink. The assistance of a group of * 
* competent critics is assured. We * 
* shall sometimes acquire several * 
* books on related topics, and dis- * 
* cuss them in a single article. We * 
* shall give most attention to books * 
* that deal with the broad interests * 
* of life, books recording significant * 
* experience, interpreting history and * 
* present movements of thought, and * 
* books dealing with religion, its * 
* faith and its forms, its literature * 
* and its application to life. Weoffer * 
* our readers an information service, * 
* and will gladly answer, as best we * 
* can, inquiries that are accompanied * 
* by a stamped envelope. sg 
nt The Literary Editor. = 
= * 
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abandon traditional methods and motives 
by piously acclaiming “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” will be enlightened 
by this study of a Foreign Secretary who 
had a finger in every political pie from 
Portugal to Turkestan. His Tory claim 
for England that she should set Europe to 
rights by playing a “strong hand’’— “our 
peacemakers are our Armstrongs and 
Whitworths’’—was never reconciled with 
his capacity for a vision of better paths 
to peace. In 1849 he proposed a treaty 
with the United States providing “that 
in all cases of difference which may here- 
after, unfortunately, arise between the 
contracting parties, they will, in the first 
place, have recourse to the mediation (or 
arbitration) of some friendly Power; and 
that hostilities shall not begin ~-between 


them until every endeavor to settle their 
differences by such means shall have 
proved fruitless.” 

On domestic issues Palmerston was 
an equally curious combination of Tory 
prejudices and Whig hopes. He came out 
for Reform in 1832, yet he always feared, 
and deliberately impeded, the extension 
of the franchise, lest “ignorance and 
poverty” should acquire too much power. 

Queen Victoria never quite knew what 
to make of Palmerston. He would prom- 
ise to submit his dispatches for her (and 
her Albert’s) revision, but her indignant 
demands were promptly forgotten. For 
her German sympathies he had no respect, 
and he thwarted the intrigues of her 
uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, at every 
turn. But she knew his capacity and at 
times rejoiced to find him a tower of 
strength. 

The style of the book is difficult. Mr. 
Guedalla packs into all his sentences al- 
lusions and judgments which presup- 
pose considerable knowledge of the period. 
It is not always clear, for example, who is. 
“the duke.”’ There are mannerisms which 
weary. One is not always sure whether 
the quotations are from Palmerston’s own 
protocols and dispatches or from the 
many sources, published and unpublished, 
upon which the author. so skilfully draws. 
But there are memorable sentences on 
almost every page. Mr. Guedalla knows 
how to set the stage for his hero. ‘“‘There 
was a cold, wet summer. But the world, 
in spite of floods and burglaries, swung 
into a lively autumn. Siddons was hissed 
at Drury Lane for stinginess; Dr. Johnson 
drove down to Lichfield after a notable 
visit to Oxford. ... Further to the 
south that morning, at ten o’clock, a 
mild young gentleman was sitting to Mr. 
Romney in Cavendish Square. Further, 
still further to the south, beyond the ut- 
most limits of Mayfair,a child was born on 
the same day at Lord Palmerston’s in Park 
Street, Westminster. . . . Life seemed to- 
beckon him on to a crowded and pleasant. 
stage, since it was, it always would be, 
the Eighteenth Century. Elegance, bon 
ton, King George and King Louis, were 
surely perpetual. Was it not the year 
17842?” The hero thus introduced is 
always provided with an interesting and 
significant entourage. 

In support of the petition of Cambridge 
University for the admission of non- 


-conformists to degrees, Palmerston in- 


quired, “What could be so absurd as to 
require a man to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles before you allow him to cure 
you of a fever,” and on the subject of 
compulsory chapel for college men he 
asked, “Was it either essential or expedi- 


ae 
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ent that young men should be compelled 
to rush from their beds every morning to 
prayers, unwashed, unshaved, and _ half- 
dressed.”” Imagine the consternation of 


the good Presbyterians of Edinburgh who, - 


during a cholera epidemic, urged through 
Palmerston the appointment of a na- 
tional fast day, when they learned that, 
in his view, 
“the Maker of the Universe has estab- 
lished certain laws of nature for the 
planet in which we live, and the weal 
or woe of mankind depends upon the 
observance or neglect of those laws. 
One of those laws connects health with 
the absence of those gaseous exhala- 
tions which proceed from overcrowded 
human beings, or from decomposing 
substances, whether animal or vegetable. 
. . . Lord Palmerston would, therefore, 
suggest that the best course which the 
people of this country can pursue to 
deserve that the further progress of the 
cholera should be stayed, will be to 
employ the interval that will. elapse 
between the present time and the be- 
ginning of next spring in planning and 
executing measures by which those 


portions of their towns and cities which. 


are inhabited by the poorest classes, 
and which, from the nature of things, 
must need purification and improve- 
ment, may be freed from those causes 

- and sourees of contagion which, if 
allowed to remain, will infallibly breed 
pestilence, and be fruitful in death, in 
spite of all the prayers and fastings of a 
united but inactive nation.” 


The book is a volume of contrasts, 
significant at every point for the under- 
standing of European problems. It has 
the advantage of being extremely read- 
able. On page 482 1460 is an error for 
1860, and on page 264 the date 1483 is an 
error for 1843. 

* * 

Ludwig’s William Hohenzollern, the 
Last of the Kaisers, translated by Ethel 
C. Mayne (Putnam’s), offers a portrait 
of the Kaiser, and provides an interpreta- 
tion of the events in which he played so 
important a part, an interpretation which 
attaches much significance to certain 
idiosyncrasies of the monarch. The read- 
ing of Wilhelm’s own reminiscences, re- 
cently published, prepares one for this 
revelation of a man possessed of prodigious 
self-esteem, supported by powers of ar- 
bitrary decision comparable only to those 
of Czar and Sultan, and convinced that 
he was the instrument of God. Disabled 
by a physical handicap, and for that very 
reason subconsciously driven to a nervous 
self-assertion and an ostentatious display 
of royal prerogatives, prematurely raised 
to eminent station, he exhibited all the 
traits of a man theatrically seeking flight 
from reality, the reality of his own weak- 
ness. This book is not only an illuminat- 
ing commentary on the awful calamities 
of-the war, it is a psychological study of 


great. interest which raises far-reaching 
questions. Militarism is shown to be 
more than a theory of national security; 
it s a compensating gesture springing 
from a sense of inferiority, a defense 
mechanism established to protect an 
advantage known to be unjustifiable. 
* * 

Rabindranath Tagore, by Edward 
Thompson (Oxford University Press), 
surveys the literary accomplishments of 
the Indian poet, dramatist, and patriot. 
The versatility and fertility of Tagore’s 
pen is not realized by readers of his books 
in English. Dr. Thompson admits that 
Tagore has suffered, both in technique 


and in reputation, by over-production. | 


“The moderate output of a poet like Mil- 
ton, with many silent intervals, shows a 
newness with each poem, some definite 
advance or addition. But with Rabin- 
dranath every book glides into the next. 
... The reader is rarely surprised.” 
But those who spend some time with this 
book will realize that Tagore is one who is 
able to “look at the world and to show its 
beauty with a fidelity and a power of 
moving emotion that few poets have 
equaled.” 
* * 

Luther Burbank, His Religion of 
Humanity, by Frederick W. Clampett 
(Maemillan), with an introduction by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, is a chatty and in- 
formal presentation of the views on re- 


ligion of one of the really great geniuses 
of our time. Burbank was misunderstood 
because some of his utterances, quoted out 
of their context, were exploited by re- 
porters. He was not a skeptic, though he 
did react vigorously away from the theol- 
ogy which prevailed in his early surroun?- 
ings. ‘The universe is not half deac, but 
all alive.”” And in the living universe he 
saw evidences everywhere of a living God. 
The book will provide ministers with 
very useful illustrations of the contribu- 
tion which a reverent,scientist can make 
towards the clarifying of religious thought. 
* * 

Cortes the Conqueror, by Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick (Bobbs-Merrill Co.), 
takes us into a world of romance and ad- 
venture. “All the youth of Spain was 
tingling under the push and impress of 
great doings,’’ and the age of conquest and 
glory produced adventurous spirits. Mr. 
Sedgwick can not write a dull story, and 
he is evidently at home in the sources he 
uses. Cortes met the common fate of 
adventurers. At the close of his life he 
piously acknowledges that God has rec- 
ompensed him for the toils and vigils by 
which he has brought sheep to the fold of 
the church, ‘‘very far away from our 
Spanish land,” but complains that the 
King has given him more in promises than 
in actual favors. He died a disappointed 
man; the rewards he had enjoyed were 
not of the kind that last. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT LAWRENCE 

A beautiful spring day and an appeal- 
ing program secured a large attendance at 
the public meeting of the W. U. M. S. 
of Massachusetts at the First Universalist 
Church, Lawrence, on Thursday, April 
7th. 

The first speaker of the morning was 
Mrs. Eugenia Winston Weller, whose ad- 
dress on ‘‘League of Neighbors’ brought 
to the attention of her audience a work 
concerning which most of them knew 
little before. The work is a development 
from the War Camp Community Service 
in which she and her husband were en- 
gaged during the war, and is an attempt to 
give groups of people whose language and 
customs are unlike ours an opportunity 
for neighborly contact with sympathetic 
“native” citizens. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, who was sched- 
uled to speak on “The Value of Institutes,”’ 
was unable to be present on account of 
illmess. Her place was filled by Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, Supervisor of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
tion, whose intimate acquaintance with 
Institutes both denominational and in- 
terdenominational ably fitted her to 
speak of their value. 

During the noon hour the ladies of the 


Lawrence church served a delicious lunch. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres 
of Brookline gave an inspiring address on 
“Seeing with a World Vision.” Mrs. 
Ayres’ years of life in Oriental lands ani 
her sympathetic understanding of people 
and conditions wherever she has traveled, 
have given her a background to make a 
strong appeal in this line. 

The impersonations which followed 
were very effective. ‘Maria’ of Mexico 
was ably portrayed by Miss Myrtle Belyea 
of Arlington, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Y. P. C. U. and office secretary 
of the National Y. P. C. U. Miss Hester 
Cushing, director of religious education 
at the Cambridge First Church, sympa- 
thetically represented “Enriquita’” of 
Mexico. ‘‘America’’ was represented by 
Mrs. Chester G. Strong of Cambridge and 
“The Christian Church’”’ by Miss Helen W. 
Rice of Haverhill. All the parts were 
representatively costumed, which added 
much to the effectiveness of the presenta- 
tion. 

The vocal duet by Mrs. C. G. Robbins 
and her son, Mr. Robbins of Crame Theo- 
logical School, was much enjoyed, as were 
also the solos contributed by Mrs. Re- 
becca Lambert, soprano soloist of the Law- 
rence church. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 17-23. Headquarters; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Smithton, Penn. 
Miss Slaughter: 


April 17-23. Kent, O.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Alabama. 

Dr. Huntley: 
April 17-23. Everett, Mass.; Boston, 


Mass. (Emerson College of Oratory); 
Headquarters. 


= * 


OUR CHURCH IN WASHINGTON 


Please notice the opening word. That 
first person, plural, is highly significant. 
If we were talking about “their church,” 
we might be slightly interested; but in- 
asmuch as we refer to an edifice that is to 
belong to the denomination as a whole 
(which means every person connected 
with the denomination), we are thoroughly 
and joyfully aroused. 


Dr. Lowe says: 


“As the church is for all, it is appropriate 
that it shall be by all.” 


What About the Sunday School Mem- 
bers? 

Of course erery one of them should have 
both the desire and the privilege of con- 
tributing toward this denominational build- 
ing at the nation’s capital. Every one of 
them should be invited to earn or secure 
something of considerable amount and to 
contribute it with the sense of glad sacri- 
fice for a noble project. 


Announcement Extraordinary 

It has been decided to ask our Sunday 
school members, young and old, to par- 
ticipate in a double memorial to Dean 
Charles H. Leonard, the revered founder 
of Children’s Day. A beautiful baptistry 
will be a prominent feature of the church 
auditorium. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than that it should be given 
by the church schools of the denomina- 
tion. Then there are to be good rooms, 
well furnished and equipped for the work 
of religious education. It would be fine 
if the cost could be borne by the children 
of the church and those who are their 
officers, teachers and adult associates. 

Knowing the spirit of co-operation that 
exists in our schools, the General Associa- 
tion is planning a special campaign of 
large spirit, with the expectation that these 
Leonard memorials will at once receive 
the interest and support of its constituency. 

The Plan 

It is expected that on Children’s Sunday 
of 1927, every member of any Universalist 
church school will receive a beautiful 
folder in which to collect ten, twenty-five 
and fifty cent pieces, and that on some 
joyful date of in-gathering, early in the 
fall, the dollars secured will be passed to 


the superintendents. Details are yet to 
be worked out, but ample notice will be 
given. The matter just now is for every 
one to know of this honorable enterprise 
and to be glad. 


= = 


ILLINOIS FIELD WORK II 

The young people’s Mid-Western Rally 
at Indianapolis, with representative young 
people from four states, with two days for 
fellowship, instruction and inspiration, 
was a decided success. 

Beecher City—A small Sunday school 
attended by loyal Universalists. Here 
again muddy roads become the deter- 
mining factor in either church or Sunday 
school attendance. During the visit: a 
workers’ group meeting, and a church 
“social where young and old joined to- 
gether for fun and fellowship.” 

Huisonville— Attractive new church. A 
parish supper to welcome the field worker 
and the state field secretary, followed by 
workers’ conference, speaking on Sunday, 
organizing a young people’s group, all 
part of the three days’ program. Even a 
good basketball game should be included; 
with more than one-half the team Univer- 
salist boys the church people are particu- 
larly loyal to them. And the boys play 
ball Saturday night and in the orchestra 
Sunday morning! 

Sharpsburg—A wagon ride over other- 
wise impassable roads to the home of the 
superintendent. Yet not enough mud to 
prevent a group of women coming together 
for an all-day meeting. The Sharpsburg 
church is being remodeled. A new vestry 
will give opportunity for suppers, socials 
and other activities. 

Clinton—Here the new minister, Rey. 
Carl Polson, has achieved a noteworthy 
work in enlisting the men of his church and 
of the community. The Sunday school 
superintendent is a young business woman. 
Increase of membership is being stressed, 
a separate primary department planned, 
and the effort made to interest parents 
through parish calling. 

Urbana— ‘Our superintendent is splen- 
did’’"—such is the unanimous verdict of 
the Urbana people. Three days in the 
city were not necessary to convince one 
of this, Attractive church school rooms, 
well-graded curriculum, teachers initer- 
ested in their work—all make the school 
a joy to visit. The most recent develop- 
ment—a Parent-Teachers Club to further 
the interests of the school and to enlist 
the homes in religious training of the 
children. 

Hoopeston—Another good school with 
a large enrolment of children. A modern 
curriculum. A superintendent interested 
in her work and in the development of the 
school. A group especially interested in 
the work at Sunburst, North Carolina. 


If only we could borrow Miss Powell, to 
have her visit all of our schools. 

Macomb—Back again for two days of 
intensive work in parish calling. A church 
school supper with over thirty present. 
The school is a reality and is growing 
slowly but steadily. Much real joy over 
the presence of the new minister, Rev. 
Frank Cann from Pittsfield, Maine. 

Elgin— Attendance at a social given by 
the ladies of the church with workers’ 
conference and supper the following eve- 
ning. Teachers and officers are interested 
and enthusiastic. They are facing clear- 
ly their greatest problem of enlisting 
parish support and interest in the school. 
The new minister believes thoroughly in 
the work for religious education. 

Stockton— With an enrollment of one 
hundred and four the Sunday attendance 
on Feb. 27 was ninety-nine. Stockton may 
also be justly proud of its teacher training 
class which meets weekly, of a large Cradle 
Roll and good-sized Home Department, 
and particularly of the fact that it is a 
departmentalized school. And this latter 
has been carried out despite the fact that 
most people looking at the space avail- 
able would say “that it couldn’t be done.”” 
The pastor, a young theological student, 
is a religious education enthusiast, and is 
supported by a loyal group of workers. 

Joliei—The workers conference, a fare- 
well party for Miss Line, who is giving up 
her work as pastor’s assistant, and a sur- 
prise “shower” for her at the supper pre- 
ceding the conference, all were crowded 
into one evening. Splendid reports were 
given by those who had recently attended 
the Community Training School. 

Marseilles— Meeting with a group of 
teachers, a largely attended children’s 
hour, get-together. supper, and further 
teachers’ conference completed the one 
day’s program. Here especially the small 
group of loyal workers need additional 
help, the support and interest of the parish. 

North Shore, Chicago— One of the newest 
Illinois schools. Meeting at the same hour 
as the church service the attendance has 
been limited to the smaller children. Met 
with superintendent and pastor to discuss 
plans. For several years Dr. Allison has 
been doing a real piece of pioneer church 
building work here in one of Chicago’s 
newer residential sections. 

More than six weeks’ work in Illinois— 
busy weeks, yet interesting, and most 
worthwhile from the standpoint of seeing 
what is happening in our schools. As a 
whole the teachers are devoted to their 
work, believing in its importance, the 
average attendance is good, courses of 
study were never better, but best of all 
there is everywhere a feeling that “bigger 
and better schools” are possible and can 
be made a reality. M.F.S. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—Recent preachers 
have been Rev. Wm. 
H. Spence, of the Tab- 
ernacle Church, Salem, 
Mass., and Rey. C. H. 
Valentine of Canton, 
Mass. Dr. Hall’s ser- 
mon at the Chapin 
Home, March 27, received wide commen- 
dation. * * Washington Heights.—The 
atheists who listened to Mr. Harris’s 
lecture in Carnegie gave hearty response. 
“God bless you for your inspiring lecture,” 
remarked an atheist. “If you are a Uni- 
versalist, then more like you would mean 
less criticism from us.’”’ “I am with you, 
I don’t believe in destroying anything 
until I can give something in its place,” 
said a Brooklyn member. .Mr. Harris 
was made an honorary member of the 
Atheists’ Association. The pastor’s re- 
cent sermon, “Say it with Brain,’ has 
been published. A delegation ofthe junior 


church went to Mr. Harris’s lecture in 


Carnegie Hall, as “Specimen A 1.” Our 
weekly program until Easter includes 
junior church social, young people’s social 
dance, Boys’ Club, Saturday boys’ out- 


ing, dancing class twice a week for little 


ones, Dramatic Club, and Sunday services. 
Dr. Holla, the Methodist, and ‘Mother 
Stoner” and Dr. Brace, of the Children’s 
Aid Society, are expected in April. Our 
society boasts of a young man, Dean 
Harry Congdon, coming from the Bing- 
hamton church four years ago, a direct 
descendant of Miles Standish, who has 
not missed any service in the church dur- 
ing that time, and is associated with 
every department of the society. * * 
Chapin Home.—Preachers for April: 10, 
Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., and 24, Rev. 
F. W. Steele, Hollis. * * The Metropol- 
itan Alliance held its monthly meeting, 
April 8, at the Chapin Home. Business 
was transacted, and the Home viewed with 
appreciation. * * Mt. Vernon.—Nine 
new members were received in February. 
A special fund to install new heating ap- 
paratus was over-subscribed. On April 8 
the Tufts College Glee Club gave a con- 
cert, followed by a dance. On April 19 
there will be a concert by a colored chorus 
of twenty-eight voices at the Westchester 
Woman’s Club. Dr. Sayles is attracting 
excellent congregations with special Len- 
ten sermons. * * Southold.—The Men’s 
Club had a wood-sawing contest at the 
vestry, and sawed the wood required for 
heating for the coming year. Refreshments 
were served, and a prize was given to the 
winning company. * * Middletown.—A 
new Boy Scout troop has been formed in 
this church in response to an insistent 
demand on the part of the boys. The 
Y. P. C. U. has had a successful year. 


City Letter 


They recently presented the play, “Rose 
of the Southland,’ with much success. 
The Union makes a regular contribution of 
50 cents per Sunday to the church treas- 
ury, and a good contribution to the Easter 
offering besides. The Ladies’ Aid and 
Mission Circle, a two-in-one organization, 
has found the adoption of the group sys- 
tem by months to have solved the money 
raising problem. They have not only met 
all their obligations but have a good sum 
in the treasury continually. In the dark 
days of winter, when storms always picked 
on Sunday to appear, the ladies used their 
good sense and their telephones to help 
keep up the Sunday morning congregations. 
We have been pleasantly surprised by 
visitations recently. Dr. Huntley came 
March 29 and spoke before the church 
school. He also preached a masterly 
sermon on ‘“‘Patience with the Infinite,” a 
splendid exposition of the Universalist 
position. On March 27 Rev. Wm. M. 
Lawrence of Norwalk, Ohio, long asso- 
ciated with the Youth’s Companion but 
still in the fellowship of the church as a 
minister, preached before an appreciative 
audience on “The Evolution of the I.” 
The pastor of this church has just com- 
pleted his duties as dean of a very helpful 
Community Teacher Training School. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. S. Laurine Freeman has resigned 
as office manager of the General Y. P. 
C. U., effective April 1, and Miss Myrtle 
O. Belyea, secretary to the State Superin- 
tendent of Massachusetts Churches, has 
taken her place. Miss Erna G. Pilz, of 
Saugus, has been appointed to take Miss 
Belyea’s place. 


Rey. Doris A. Swett, recently assistant 
minister in Washington, D. C., began 
her pastorate with the Universalist church 
in Plymouth, Mass., on April 3. 


Rev. Frederick A. Mooney of Framing- 
ham, Mass., preached on Palm Sunday 
and Easter at St. Paul’s Church, Palmer, 
Mass. 


Rey. Mr. Ginn of Portland, Maine, has 
been called to the pastorate of the Nor- 
way, Maine, church. 


The Sunday engagements in April for 
Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, are: April 3, St. Paul’s, Spring- 
field, Palmer, Monson; April 10, Salem, 
Y. P. C. U.; April 17, East Boston, Com- 
mandery K. T.; April 24, Leominster. 


Mrs. Blanche Brown Bryant, repre- 
sentative from Springfield, Vt., in the 
Legislature of Vermont, is made the sub- 
ject of an interesting sketch in the Boston 


The Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 
Congregational, A. M. E. Zion and Uni- 
versalist churches united in the school. 
Local instructors were used, but they were 
all of the first quality. Several of our 
members attended. One teacher in the 
school received credits in two courses. 
We hope to continue it another year and 
achieve better results. * * All Souls.— 
On April 19 the annual Easter breakfast 
will be served by the.Women’s League. 
April 22 the Boy Scouts will give their 
annual entertainment. On April 1 the 
Sunday school gave a moving picture en- 
tertainment. April 7 the Players’ Guild 
presented the play, “Adam’s Apple.” 
A Japanese fair will be held Noy. 17 and 
18. Mrs. Edwin B. Wilson is chairman, 
Miss Sarah Umpleby secretary, Mrs. C. E. 
Spencer chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Paul Rowley has drafted a 
report of the progress of the church during 
Dr. Grose’s pastorate, and it is deservedly 
complimentary to the inspirer and leader 
of the fine success. * * Our Father.-— 
Clinton Commandery, Knights Templars, 
attended the Palm Sunday service. At 
the Men’s Club, April 11, Senator William 
L. Love gave an address on “A Vision 
from the Top of Capitol Hill.” The May 
dinner and sale of the Alliance will be 
held May 3. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


Herald, “the 25th of a series of brief il- 
lustrated articles on women members of 
New England Legislatures.”’ Mrs. Bryant 
is a niece of the late Rev. Olympia Brown 
Willis. 

The ordination of George Henry Thor- 
burn, Jr., to the Christian ministry oc- 
curred in the Amesbury, Mass., Univer- 
salist church on Wednesday evening, 
April 6. 


The supplies for the pulpit in the Ar- 
lington, Mass., church on Palm Sunday 
and Easter are Rev. Geo. E. Huntley, 
D. D., and Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D. 


Mr. Otis Rice, who is a student at the 
Episcopal Theological Schoolin Cambridge, 
has been appointed staff secretary at 
Phillips Brooks House at Harvard for 
next year. He will also continue the work 
which he is doing as one of the assistants 
at Trinity Church, Boston, as well as his 
regular work in the seminary. 


Massachusetts 


Lowell, First.—Rev. L. D. Case, D. D., 
pastor. On Sunday, March 20, Dr. Case 
preached a sermon on organized play as a 
key to the problem of youth. The mes- 
sage was carried almost in full to the 
people of Lowell by the Courier-Citizen. 
It was a plea for playgrounds and organized, 
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all-the-year, play. The Kiwanis Club 
asked Dr. Case to speak to it upon the 
same subject. The down town, noon- 
day Lenten services are drawing increas- 
ingly large crowds. Dr. Lowe was a re- 
cent speaker, pleasing every one with his 
fine address. Dr. Conrad of Park Street 
Church, Boston, who spoke recently in 
these Lowell meetings, asserted that the 
attendance was better in Lowell than in 
the Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
The Chamber of Commerce has become 
so interested in Dr. Case’s solution of the 
youth situation in Lowell that it has re- 
quested him to appear before its Board of 
Directors with his plans and purposes. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The real condition of this church is better 
than it has been for many years. At Easter 
time we are endeavoring to wipe out a 
deficit of $1,000 which we have carried for 
forty years. If this can be done the finan- 
cial situation will look brighter than for a 
long period. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. The third year in our 
new edifice ended on March 31, with in- 
come sufficient to pay all local bills. In 
the first year of the present pastorate the 
pledges amounted to $2,391.64. The 
eighth year is closing with this income 
almost tripled. The mortgage in the past 
three years has been reduced from $30,000 
to $23,500. The prospects are good that 
the church will meet its Five Year Pro- 
gram quota this year. The budget will be 
$13,400. The parishioners are naturally 
rejoicing over this progress. On Feb. 25, 
the young people had a supper and rally, 
with Rev. Hugh Penney, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Union Congregational Church, 
Ray Randall, captain of the Brown 1927 
football team, and the minister as speakers. 
The parish is proud of the Mediator basket- 
ball team, which won the championship 
of the Church League under Y. M. C. A. 
auspices. The players are from the Pana- 
delphie Club, the minister’s class in the 
church school. Their record is fourteen 
games won and two lost. Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Earle gave a most instructive eve- 
ning on “Missions” to the teachers of the 
church school on Feb. 21. On March 28, 
Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, Mass., de- 
livered a remarkable address on “The His- 
tory and Condition of Mexico” with lan- 
tern slides, to a large audience in assembly 
hall. On April 5, the Congregational and 
Universalist ministers of the state met in 
this church to discuss the report of their 
Commissions on Closer Fellowship. Rev. 
Harold Marshall, D. D., and Rev. Horace 
H. Holton, D. D., of Brockton, Congrega- 
tionalist, were the two speakers. Dinner 
was served by the Mediator League. The 
communion address was delivered by Rev. 
Charles P. Hall of Valley Falls. On April 1, 
the minister was called to Biddeford, Me., 
to assist in the funeral service of Octavus 
Drown, a former parishioner. April 29 is 
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the date of the young people’s play, “Go 
Slow, Mary,” a three-act comedy. 
* * 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CONVEN- 
TION 
The sixty-eighth annual session of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in Monson on Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 18 and 19. The 
State Sunday School Association and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
will gather in annual conclave, as usual, 
upon the two days preceding the Council 
of the Convention. Each parish is entitled 
to the representation of its minister and 
of three lay delegates. 
Plans are practically completed for the 
meetings in Monson, and every sign 


THE MONSON CHURCH 


will fail if this does not prove to be one 
of the most profitable sessions this Con- 
vention has known in many years. Hold- 
ing the meetings in the west-central part 
of the state will permit a full representa- 
tion of those churches which are somewhat 
removed from the Boston area. On ac- 
count of the location, a greater number of 
delegates will be present at the assemblies 
of the three organizations. The registra- 
tion, due to distance, may be reduced, but 
from lack of distractions and in the quiet 
of the beautiful church, the gatherings 
are sure to be enjoyable and effective. 
Visitors to Monson are to be taken care 
of in the homes of the town. Dinners 
and suppers will be served on all three 
days by the women of the Methodist 
church, which is just across the street. 
The prices for the meals have been ar- 
ranged at seventy-five cents for dinner 
and fifty cents for supper. At 6.30 on 
Thursday evening the Convention will 
close with a fine banquet to be served at 
one dollar per plate. The two speakers 
following the banquet will be Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole of Brockton, whose topic 
will be ‘“‘The World at Geneva,” and Rev. 
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James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., of Spring- 
field, who will speak to the subject, “Is 
the Church Really Dying?” The places 
at this banquet will be limited to 130. 

Monson may be easily reached. Those 
going by train should buy tickets to Palmer. 
This is eighty-four miles from Boston, 
with a fare of $3.02. It is planned to 
have Universalist automobiles from Mon- 
son meet all trains at Palmer. Those 
who expect to motor to the Convention 
from the eastern part of the state need not 
go into Palmer. A short distance from 
Palmer is a cut-off to Monson, saving 
distance and offering an even better road. 

Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem will 
preach the occasional sermon on Wednes- 
day. This will be followed by the com- 
munion in charge of the pastor of the Mon- 
son parish, Dr. Penniman. On Thursday 
afternoon two important discussions will 
be held. The first question consilered 
will be “Should the Congregationalists 
and Universalists Unite?” This will be 
treated by Rev. Roger F. Etz and Dr. 
V. E. Tomlinson. The other question is 
“Should Massachusetts Establish a M inis- 
terial Pension Fund?” This will be dis- 
cussed by Rev. H. H. Hoyt and Rev. 
F. M. Bissell. Following this forum period 
of two hours a representative of the Foreign 
Missions Board of the General Convention 
will present an illustrated address upon 
Japan. 

Any one desiring further information 
in regard to the May meetings in Monson 
should write the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion, Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., 176 New- 
bury St., Boston. 


* * 


THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 


In Scribner’s Theodore Wesley Darnell, 
a former Presbyterian minister who re- 
signed because he felt that he could no 
longer support the doctrines of his church, 
answers the question, “Is the Preacher a 
Professional?” in the affirmative. It is 
the business of the minister, he maintains, 
to be different from other men, it is his 
duty to be consoling to those in trouble, 
it is his job to preach whether or not he 
has anything to preach about. All this 
tends to the mental and spiritual degenera- 
tion of the individual who undertakes the 
ministry. Mr. Darnell sees no hope for 
him whatsoever. 

In the Century, on the other hand, Dean 
Charles R. Brown of the Yale Divinity 
School finds an important place for ‘““The 
Minister among Men.” He feels that we 
have come dangerously near allowing the 
Christian ideals to become feminized, and 
urges the importance of those Christian 
duties “‘which come distinctly in men’s 
sizes.” 

Also in the Century Louis E Bisch, pro- 
fessor of neuropsychiatry, writes a very, 
very masculine article entitled ‘Are 
Women Inferior?” As maternity is 
woman’s chief motivation, she takes little 
interest during the reproductive age in 
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general moral or ethical standards. She 
is too busy with love, sex appeal, clothes, 
amusements. Pride always motivates a 
woman, even when she performs an altru- 
istic act; and not only is she proud but she 
wants to be the whole show. ‘Her self- 
interest is paramount.’’ Whereas men lie 
solely for a purpose, women will lie even 
when it is not necessary. ‘‘Women do 
not understand themselves or each other 
any better than men understand them. 
It is because their mechanisms are almost 
wholly unconscious. With man, reason- 
ing prevails always.”’ We are glad to be 
reassured on this last point, because we 
must confess there have been times when 
our faith in masculine reasonableness has 
wavered. 

Elton Mayo, professor of industrial re- 
search at Harvard, deals with ‘‘Sin with a 
Capital ‘S’”’ in Harper’s. ‘Conviction of 
Sin and.mental depresson imply mental 
conflict of a pathological type,” he de- 
clares, and describes in some detail various 
examples of such mental conflict. Youth’s 
present impatience under a sense of guilt 
is a healthy sign and a move in the direc- 
tion of psychological freedom. 

“An Oriental Looks at Christian Mis- 
sions,” in Harper’s, is written by a Chris- 
tian native of India who holds degrees 
from four American universities, John 
Jesudason Cornelius. © His attitude is fair, 
his analysis keen. He explains carefully 
the reasons why the East is growing more 
and more suspicious “of the real mission 
of the missionary.” 

In the Forum William McDougall has 
an article on “Crime and America” in 
which he advances the opinion that the 
rising tide of crime which threatens to 
engulf us is due to the “rivalry and con- 
flict among many traditions of diverse 
origin.”’ Our communities are in a state 
of moral flux and the men and women 
therein are drifting. Our progress as a 
nation has been too rapid and we have for- 
feited continuity with the past. Such is 
Dr. McDougall’s diagnosis; his suggestions 
for a possible cure are less specific. 
: ID}; Jel. 


* * 


“KELLERMAN’S COLUMNS” 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman has written 
another “Universalist Educational Paral- 
lel Column.” It is ‘Number Four.” 
The title is, ‘‘The Three Johns,” with 
the sub-title, ““The Coming of Universal- 
ism to America.’ It is written and printed 
in the style of the former ‘‘columns,” 
education in columns side by side, without 
criticism, compari.on, or odious reflection 
of any kind, perfectly fair and just. The 
“Three Johns” are John Knox, John Wes- 
ley and John Murray, representatives of 
the three streams of Christian thought. 
It is now on the press and will be issued be- 
fore this is in print. They are printed to 
sell at cost, one and one-half cents per 
copy, which divides the burden among 
those who receive the benefit. The print- 


ing will be 5,000 copies, more than 4,000 
of which are already ordered. There are 
no remaining copies of the three former 
“columns,” all of which have been dis- 
tributed, and orders unfilled for 4,000 
more. Let others who wish copies order 
at once while there is a chance of receiving 
them. 


* * 


THE GARLAND CHURCH IS GRATE- 
FUL 


When Rev. Geo. A. Gay made known 
to the readers of the Leader that I was 
trying to cancel a debt against our beau- 
tiful little church at Garland, friends 
from various states responded liberally 
to the call, and now the debt is reduced 
from $196.50 to’ $40, and we still have 
goods left from our sale to more than 
cover that amount. 

Our Garland friends are still pushing 
the sales and we expect to wipe out that 
debt entirely by the dawn of Easter. 

We are truly thankful. I speak for 
myself as well as the members of the Gar- 
land church, and we want to carry a mes- 
sage of gratitude to each individual who 
aided us in removing the debt. 

Your generous aid will serve as a sermon, 


carrying conviction to the hearts of our 


little band at Garland that we are not 
alone, but are a part of a great body or 
church, founded upon God, whose great 
throbbing heart beats with love and help- 
fulness for the poor and weak. 

A.G. Strain, Pastor. 


* * 


MOHAWK VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


This article is written at the request of 
the ministers of the Mohawk Valley As- 
sociation. Last September the ministers 
of the ‘‘valley’”’ began to hold meetings 
the first Tuesday of each month in Little 
Falls. The reason for starting these meet- 
ings was to lay plans for spreading and 
strengthening Universalism in this region. 
The first thing to be discussed was the 
untouched man-power and the resources 
of this section. 

A survey was made of an area about 
twenty-five miles wide and twenty-five 
miles long. Over eleven hundred families 
were listed. Each month a paper, the 
Mohawk Valley Universalist, has been 
printed and sent free of charge to these 
eleven hundred families. This paper 
contains the news and announcements of 
the Little Falls, Herkimer, Middleville, 
Newport, Dolgeville, Salisbury, and Fort 
Plain parishes. The object of this paper 
is to keep every one in this section, especial- 
ly rural and isolated people, in touch with 
the work of the various center churches. 

The second thing discussed was our 
several dormant churches in this section, 
Minden, Van Hornesville, Cedarville, 
Mohawk, and Richfield Springs. In the 
first three cases named good roads, auto- 
mobiles, and the changing from American 
to foreign farm labor, have rendered 
these churches serious problems. In the 


case of Richfield Springs most successful 
services were held there last year after a 
period of seven years of dormancy. Ser- 
vices will be resumed there very soon again. 

To stimulate interest pilgrimages to 
these old churches were planned. A pil- 
grimage is made to a different church each 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock. The 
various ministers, Taylor, Skeels, Moul- 
ton, Druley, and Brooks, go and take turns 
preaching. Automobile loads from the 
different churches and one of the choirs 
also go. These services have been most 
inspiring and most helpful. One can little 
realize the amount of enthusiasm and 
publicity these pilgrimages have aroused. 
The organization work in this section has 
been interesting to co-operate with and to 
watch. This plan is passed on with the 
hope that other sections will use it. 

Seth Rogers Brooks. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, April 25, 26, Hotel Hamil- 
ton, 14th and K Sts., Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention, Danbury. 
May 7-8. 

California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
10-12. ; 

Connecticut State Convention, Meriden, May 
Va 2s 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass.,. 
May 17-19. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism. 
in''North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Vermont and Province of Quebee Convention, 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. : 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne~ 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28: 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. 

* * 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in Washington, D. C., on April 25 and 26, 1927, to 
receive reports and transact such business as may 
come before it. 

Any matters to be presented to this meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later 
than April 20. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 
Fee 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 


The Fellowship of Faiths and the League of Neigh- 
bors of 398 Boylston St., Boston, will hold a meet- 
ing in the First Church in Boston, Marlboro and 
Berkeley Streets, Monday, April 18, 7.40 p. m., 
devoted to tributes to the Roman Catholic Faith 
by neighbors of other faiths. The speakers will be: 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D. D., Unitarian. 
Alfred W. Martin, A. M., S. T. B., New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture.) Kedar Nath Das Gupta, 
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Hindu, from India; New York Executive Fellowship 
of Faiths, Union of East and West and League of 
Neighbors. Rev. George L. Paine, Episcopalian; 
secretary Greater Boston Federation of Churches. 
Rev. George H. Spencer, D. D., Methodist; secre- 
tary Massachusetts Bible Society. Kev. Arthur T. 
Brooks, F. R. G. S., Baptist. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., and James P. Munroe, presiding. 

Reserved tickets may be secured of the organiza- 
tion in advance. 

ie atk 
WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Holy Week 


April 20-22: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 26-29: Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

May 8-6; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an or- 
gan recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
*ervice and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

s © 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


April 18. Easter Aftermath, reports, experiences, 
testimonies of the ministers as to Lent and Easter. 
April 25. Rev. Earl E. Harper. 
* 2 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
‘Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 10-12, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
ss 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Young People’s 
‘Christian Union of the Universalist Church of 
‘Connecticut will be held in the Universalist church 
in Danbury, May 7 and 8. The meeting is called 
for 10 a. m., May 7. Notice is hereby given that 
besides the usual business the revision of the Con- 
#titution will be considered. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
a oe 
‘CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license granted to Rev. Clifford Collins, 
Orange, Conn. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Meriden on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 1927. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session an address 
will be given by Mrs. Grace Vallentyne of Port- 
land, Maine, president of the W. N. M. A., under the 
auspices of the W. U. M.S, of Connecticut. 
js The Wednesday evening Convention address will 
be given by Dr. John Murray Atwood of Canton, 
N. Y., president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

} The occasional sermon will be preached Thursday 
morning by Rev. Charles Kramer of Bridgeport. 
A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 
Cat 


‘SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


Pageants given by members of our local schools 
will be a part of the program for the April meeting 
of the Sabbath School Union on Wednesday, April 
20, at the First Universalist Church, Malden, Mass. 
Directors’ meeting, 5.45 p. m. Supper, 6.30. 
Institutes, 7.15-7.40. Evening meeting, 7.45. 
le The Institutes are for the benefit of those in- 
terested in departmental work. It has been sug- 
gested that all people interested in a particular de- 
partment sit at the supper table with the leader of 
that group and be ready to leave the table with the 
leader for the room in which the Institute is to be 
held. Beginners and Primary Group, leader, Mrs. 
F. N. Chamberlain. Junior Group, leader, Rev. 
S. Laurine Freeman. Intermediate Group, leader, 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. 

» The evening program at 7.45 will consist of pag- 
eants given by the First Universalist Church school, 
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Cambridge, entitled, ‘The Gooseherd and the Gob- 
lin,” and “Modern Interpretation of the Good 
Samaritan,’”’ Beacon Universalist Church school, 
Brookline, entitled ‘‘The Prodigal Son.’’ 

Vocal selections will be given by Master Walton 
Morton, a boy soprano of the Malden church. 

To reach the church: Take train from the North 
Station at 5.03, 5.19, 5.38, or 6.07 for Malden. The 
church is five minutes walk from the station. Or 
take elevated to Everett Station, transfer to Malden- 
Pleasant Street car. Leave car at Cedar Street— 
church is just ahead. Allow fifteen minutes from 
Everett Station. 

Notify your Director by Sunday, April 17, if you 
plan to attend supper. 

FOUND 


A lady’s handbag in the Charlestown church 
after the Ferry Beach Reunion on March 25. Owner 
can have same by notifying Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
David Henry Rose 


David Henry Rose of Philadelphia, father of Dr. 
Henry R. Rose of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., and of Rev. William Wallace Rose 
of the First Universalist Church of Rochéster, N. Y., 
died Sunday morning, Feb. 27, at the age of eighty- 
eight. Services were conducted March 2 by Dr. 
Francis A. Gray of the Church of the Restoration, 
assisted by the veterans of the G. A. R. 

The early career of Mr. Rose was not dissimilar 
from that of Lincoln. Orphaned at a tender age, 
and self-edueated, Mr. Rose left the farm to answer 
the first call for volunteers in the war of the Rebel- 
lion. He enlisted with a Pennsylvania regiment and 
served to the close of the war. Wounded at Gravel- 
ly Run, the young soldier was transferred to a Phila- 
delphia hospital. There the girls of the city came to 
sing and cheer the wounded and the dying. Among 
them was Emma Longacre, a young woman of 
sweet voice and lively spirit. Emma and David fell 
in love, and were married just prior to the time 
when he was finally mustered out. Last summer 
Mr. and Mrs. Rose celebrated their sixty-second 
wedding anniversary. 

Among the more than a score of engagements in 
which Mr. Rose fought were: with Grant at Rich- 
mond and before Petersburg; with Sheridan at 
Five Forks, when that famous general made his 
twenty-mile ride to save a broken army, and with 
Grant again at Appomattox when Lee surrendered. 

After the war Mr. Rose engaged in the grocery 
business in Philadelphia, then entered the municipal 
service. 

Retiring from active affairs some years ago, Mr. 
Rose retained his sight and hearing to the end. His 
mind was unimpaired and he took a keen interest 
in the day’s news. He was marked not only by a 
sturdy frame but by a kindly, optimistic nature 
and a bubbling wit. Besides his two sons, he is sur- 
vived by his wife, Emma, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Jennie A. Greenwood of Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Emily Kutz 


The Leader has just learned by chance of the 
death of Mrs. Emily Kutz, mother of General Chas. 
W. Kutz of the United States Army, now in charge 
of the United States engineering work which is 
directed from Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. Kutz was a 
devoted member of the Universalist church in 
Reading, Pa., and was well known in our Washing- 
ton parish, where she frequently visited her son 
during his term of service as Engineer Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. An unusually strong 
and noble type of woman, she lives on in the pa- 
triotie service of her children. Her death occurred 
Jan, 24. 


Your Name and Address i=psise 


sheets Note Paper and 100 Envelopes. Good 
Stock. Postpaid, $1.00. Add roc. far west. 


JACKSON PRINTING CO. 
68 Jackson Building, Akron, Ohio 
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HOT and COLD WATER 


ANY WHERE.--- ALL THE TIME 
Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 
Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 


without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing? 


We will give them 
Careful and Expert Treatment 
based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


Churches and 


Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


from us 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
GOLF TENNIS BATHING 
Summer cottages to let, $250 to $2,500. For sale, 
$3,000 to $75,000. Good train and taxi service, 
interesting shops, Universalist Church open every 

Sunday. 
HELEN LANE THURSTON 
20 Pleasant Street 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. ‘Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State «¢. 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certif.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS: 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Mrs. Newlywed (indignantly): 
told you to keep out of the kitchen, Dick. 
Now see what you’ve done—knocked down 
my cookery book and lost my page, and I 
haven’t the faintest idea what I was 


cooking!”’—Epworth Herald. 
* * 


“T’ve 


“Ah. You are the young man in ques- 
tion? What’s your name?” 

“Tvan Ausziechmmugencugteki.” 

“How do you spell it?” 

“As it is pronounced!’’— Pele 
(Paris). 


Mele 


* * 


It is predicted that very soon it will be 
as easy to talk from London to New York 
by telephone as from one part of London 
to another. The system, however, may 
improve in time—The Passing Show 
(London). 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Gladys, you are two years old 
to-day.” 

Gladys: “I know it, ma. Gee, but I 
like to look back and think of the funny 
styles we girls used to wear.”—EHpworth 
Herald. 

* * 

“T got a hunch.” 

“Really, I thought you were 
round-shouldered.”— Purple Cow. 


* * 


just 


His: ““What do you mean by telling Dot 
I’m a fool?” 

Harry: “I’m sorry—I didn’t know it 
was a secret.’’—Bell Hop. 

* * 

A college education never hurt anybody 
who was willing to learn something after- 
wards.—The American Boy Magazine. 

* * 

Dabson: ‘‘He claims to be related to you 
and says he can prove it.”’ 

Dobson: ‘‘The man’s a fool.” 

Dabson: “‘That may be a mere coin- 
cidence.”’—Credited to. “‘Eachange’’ by the 
Purple Cow. 

* * 

Senior: ‘‘What will it cost me to have 
my car fixed?”’ 

Garageman: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
162 

Senior: “I don’t know.” 

Garageman: ‘Fifty-two dollars and six- 
ty cents.”— Yale Record. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Willie, if you don’t behave I’ll 
make you read the book that grandmother 
gave you for Christmas!’’— Life. 

* * 

Now we have moving pictures that 
talk. We wish we had patrons of moving 
pictures who didn’t.—American Lumber- 
man. 

* * 

A tabby cat in a Vancouver, British 
Columbia, zoo is serving as foster mother 
to three young wolves, a dispatch says. 
Modern parents understand the feeling.— 
El Paso Times. 
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